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PREFACE. 


FAONTROVERSIES in matters 
(; of religion, when managed 

with that fairneſs and good 
humour as they ought, have this ad- 
rantage ariſing from them, that they 


give occaſion for mens reaſoning fa- 


culties to be exerciſed with much 
more care and attention than other- 
wiſe they would be. And this tends 
to check and reſtrain the growth of 
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iv _ The PREEACE. 
bigotry and ſuperſtition, which, thro' 
mens inattention, are apt to prevail 
in the world. The points contro- 
verted, are, likewiſe, very often ſet 
in a much clearer light by this means, 
and the way to truth is rendered 
more eaſy, by a removal of thoſe 
difficulties and objections which are 
bars to mens receiving it. And this 
has given occaſion to ſome men, 
(viz. thoſe who purſue truth in the 
love of it) to wiſh that all reſtraints 
upon mens enquiries were removed, 


and that all men were at full liberty 
to offer their thoughts, and their ob- 


jections freely, upon every queſtion 


with which religion is concerned ; 
this being 


in itſelf, and, likewiſe, the moſt ſure 
and certain way for a religion which 
is well grounded to be generally re- 
ceived, and, thereby, to be more 
throughly eftabliſhed. Indeed, this is 
an improper way for the general re- 

ception, 


moſt fair and equitable | 
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ception, and, thereby, the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a religion that is not well 
grounded, becauſe ſuch a method 
tends to its ſubverſion. And, 

This has encouraged me to offer, 
to publick conſideration, the follow- 
ing Diſcourſe on Miracles, conh- 

dered as evidences, to prove the di- 

vine original of a revelation, where- 
in I have taken a view of the 
ſubject eonſidered ſimply in itſelf, 
without any view or regard to any 
particular revelation, or to any par- 
ticular miracle, wrought, or ſup- 
poſed to be wrought in favorr of 
the divinity of any revelation; and, 
in which, I have introduced the 
various reaſonings upon the ſeveral 
queſtions with which the ſubject is 
concerned, not intending, hereby, 
to raiſe difficulties, and make ob- 
jeftions, theſe being raiſed and made 
already, but only to give a fair 
repreſentation of what may be ſaid 


upon 
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upon Both fides of thoſe queſtions, 


without making myſelf a party, or 


being intereſted in what is offered 


on either fide, that ſo, if any dif- 


ficulty ſhould ariſe, from ſuch a 


view of the caſe, it might give oc- 
caſion, and opportunity to ſome 
perſon or other of ſuperior abilities 
to remove it. I am ſenſible it is 
a caſe but too common, when men 
exerciſe any freedom in reaſoning 
about matters of religion, or when 
they lay open the difficulties which 

ſcheme of religion is incum- 
bered with, and the like, then they 
are repreſented to the world as 
Deiſts, as enemies to revealed reli- 
gion, &c. tho, by the way, Chril- 
tians are but a ſect of Deiſts or 
Theiſts, as thoſe are juſtly oppoſed 
to Atheiſts, and Polytheiſts. Vea, 
ſome Chriſtians ſeem ſcarcely to 
have come up to the character of 


Deiſts, or Theiſts; becauſe Polythe. 
3 iſm 
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n, or a plurality of deities, ſeem 
to be a part of the compoſition 
in their ſcheme of religion. How- 
ever, this is what I am not ſoli- 
citous about; for as I am very ſen- 
ble that I am anſwerable to God 
| for my actions, ſo to his judgment, 
as to the moſt fair and equitable 
Being, I chuſe to refer myſelf. 
The preſent cry is, that Deiſz and 
Infidelity prevails; and it theſe com- 
plaints are juſt, then the queſtion 
is, what ſhould be done to flop 
the growth of it? And the anſwer, 
I think, is evident (ſo far as rea- 
ſon and argument is concerned in 
the caſe) viz. that fair and proper 
anſwers ſhould be returned to thoſe 
difficulties and objections which are 
made the grounds of it. But how 
can {ſuch anſwers be returned, ex- 
cept thoſe difficulties and objections 
are fairly and fully repreſented ? 
And this is what I have endea- 
voured 
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voured to do in the following Diſ- 
courſe, ſo far as the ſubje& I treat 
of in a general way is concerned. 


| | 


DISCOURSE 
O N 


MIRACLES, 
When 3 as Evidences to prove the 
Divine Original of a Revelation. 


SECTION I. 


SHALL not here enter into thoſe queſ- 
tions, whether God has ever given a di- 
vine revelation to the world; or whe- 
ther ever any miracles have been wrought 
favour of the divinity of a revelation ; but 
Imitting the ſuppoſition that a divine revela- 
on has been, or may be given to mankind ; 
d that miracles have been, or may be 
rought in fayour of the divinity of a reve- 
lation 3 


by evidence; and fifthly, what by proof. And, 


- —-— 
lation; then my enquiry is, what kind, and 
degree of evidence ariſes from them. And in 
order to treat of this ſubje& clearly, I ſhall 
firſt enquire what is meant by a miracle, a; 
it ſtands related to the preſent queſtion ; /. 
condly, what hy tevelation ;. thinfly, what by 


©. 


the divinity of a revelation ; fourthly, what 


Firſt, Of a miracle. This term, I think, 
is uſed to expreſs a ſen/ible effeft, which is 4- 
bove the natural ability or inherent power of 
man to cauſe pr produce; which is likewiſe 
ebove or Ades the \ordinafy courſe of nature, 
or of thoſe laws by which the natural world 
is governed, in the courſe of God's general 
SHE and which alſo is produced by 
the agency, or cooperation of an inv Be. 
ing. By the natural ability of man, is meant 
that ability which ariſes from our 20, com- 
pofition” with 21 its improvements, acting in, 
or uon matter, confidered as under the dircc- 
tion of thoſe laws which the God of nature 
hath ſubjeQted it to. As thus, ſuppofing it to 
be above the natural ability of man, (when 
thoroughly acquainted with all the fecrets and 
powers in nature, and maſter of all the art 
which human nature is capable of attaining,) 
to ruiſe himfelf up, and move through the air, 
to the height, and with the ſwiftneſs of a 
eagle; and that this effect muſt be the pre 
duce, not of the ordinary courſe of nature 
or of thoſe laws by which the natural work 
is governed, but of the immediate interpol 
; OW 61 tio 
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tion and power of ſome inviſible agent; and 
ſuppoſing it to be above the natural ability of 
this man to diſcover that he ſhould be thus 
raiſed up, add moved by the power of ano- 
ther; admitting this to be the caſe; then if a 
man ſhould be thus raiſed up, and moved 
through the air, as aforeſaid, and if this ope- 
ration ſo far depended upon the man's 1 
as that he world, or would not be thus moved 
through the air, according as he willed either; 
or if he only foretold that this effect would 
take place; this would be, with reſpect to 
that man, miraculous, or a miracle; and he 
upon whoſe will the operation depended, ot 
who foreknew, and foretold it, that man might 
be ſaid to work this miracle. Again, ſuppoſe 
a man ſhould wii that a particular mountain 
ſhould be removed from its place and be car- 
ried into the midſt of the ſea ; ar, ſuppoſe. he 
ſhould only foreknow, and forete! that ſuch 
an effect would take place, admitting it to be 
above his ability to cauſe or produce ſuch an 
effect, or to foreknow that it would be ef- 
fected, and that it was not the produce- of 
thoſe laws by which the natural world is go- 
verned, and ſuppoſe the mountain ſhould be. 
removed accordingly, this would be, with 
reſpect to that man, a miracle; and he upon 
whoſe will the operation depended, or who 
foreknew and foretold it, that man would be 
the worker of the miracle. For tho' this 
operation was performed, not by the power 
of the man, but by the power of ſome invi- 
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fible- agent; yet as the power which was ex- 
erciſed, in this caſe, was ſubject to the man's 
will, as to the exerciſe of it; or elſe, as it by 
was revealed to, and foretold by him, that WF by 
ſuch an effect ſhould: take place; fo his rela- B 
tion to the action, as aforeſaid, would render m 
it his, in an improper ſenſe, and he would be la 
the «worker of the miracle. And this is ſup- $ 
poſed to be the caſe in all thoſe miracles ſer 
with which the preſent queſtion is concerned. bil 
For, as miracles are here conſidered as evi- is 
dences of the divinity of a revelation ; and as Gs 
divine revelations are delivered to the world tha 
by the mouth, or pen of ſome man; ſo no wh 
miracle can be an evidence of the divinity of W any 
a man's meſſage, except the power exerciſed 
in working the miracle be ſbject to the man's 
will, as to the exerciſe of it; or, at leaſt, ex- 
cept it be revealed to, and foretold by that 
man, that ſuch an effect will take place; for, 
_ otherwiſe, it would not appear that the mi- 
racle was related to one man, or to his meſ- 
ſage, more than to another; and, conſequent- 
ly, not to any man; and, therefore, it could 
not be an evidence in the preſent caſe. ä 
There are tuo other definitions of a mira- 
cle, which do not anſwer throughout to the 
definition here given; tho' when the caſes are 
examined, they will appear in the iſſue to be 
reſolved into it. As firft, ſome men define 
a miracle to be a ſenſible effect, which is on- 
derful and ſurprizing to the ſpectators, But 
then it is to be remembered, that thoſe effects 
| being 


— 
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being wonderful and ſurprizing, are the ground 
or reaſon to ſuch perſons to judge them to 
be produced, not by the agency of man, but 


by the agency, or cooperation of an inviſible 


Being, and as ſuch they are conſidered as 
miraculous. So that this definition, in its 
laſt reſult, is the ſame with that given above. 
Secondly, ſome men define a miracle to be a 
ſenſible effect, which is above the natural a- 


bility of man to cauſe or produce; and which 


is produced by the agency, or cooperation of 
God. But then thoſe men take it for granted, 
that there is no other inviſible agent but God, 
which can, or which goes, at leaſt, perform 
any operation upon this globe. So that this 
definition is the ſame with that before laid 
down, excepting that it aſcribes, and con- 
fines all ſuch effects as are above the natural 
ability of man to cauſe or produce, to the 

agency or operation of God only. Again, 
Secondly, Of a revelation. This term ex- 
preſſes the conveying of ideas from one in- 
telligent being to another, whether it be by 
peech, writing, or otherways; and whether 
he ſubje& of ſuch ideas be matter of fpecu- 
lation, or practice; and whether it relates to 
facts paſt, preſent, or to come. But leſt the 
terms I here make uſe of to explain the term 
revelation ſhould need themſelves to be ex- 
plained, therefore, to cut ſhort this work, I 
obſerve, that the point I have now in hand 
is a ſpecimen, and carries in it the idea of 
what I intend by the term under conſidera- 
2 tion, 


2 


— 


—— 


rey”. 
4 tion. That is, I do put this diſcourſe into 
|  woriting, thereby to convey to my reader the ei 
idea of what I intend by the term revelation; No 
and if that idea is convey'd hereby, then this Wl wc 
is, in reality,” revelation: itſelf ; - becauſe it not WM thi 
only contains in it, but likewiſe- conveys to kt 
my reader, the idea which I annex to that Wl it 
term. Again, | | | 
Thirdly, Of the divinity of a revelation, WM to: 
When the term divine is annexed to a revela- W be 
tion, it expreſſes, that the ideas which it con- on 
tain were ariginally and immediately conveyd WM 5 1 
om God to his creature, or creatures; tho wo! 
ſecondarily and mediately they are conveyed I cacl 
from him, by one creature to another, But Wl of | 
then by divine revelation, in the preſent caſt, 
is not intended any particular, private reve- 
lation, the ſubject of which relates to parti- 
cular perſons, or to a particular occaſion; 
but only ſuch publick revelations ,as are given, 
and intended to inform the judgments, and 
to direct the affections and behaviour of man- 
kind, and, as ſuch, to be a ſtanding rule ot 
action to them. Again, by publick revelati 
ons, are not meant a divine application to the 
mind of each individual of our ſpecics, b) 
which are revealed to each individual the 
truths intended to be made known. For tho 
this may be called a publich revelation, as it 1» 
given univerſally to all, yet, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, it would be a particular, private revel 
tion, becauſe it is given particularly to each 


individual. And ſuch a revelation, whethef 
it 


it be conſidered as publick or private, is fo- 
reign to the preſent enquiry ; becauſe the caſe 
of miracles, in our preſent view of them, 
would not come into the queſtion. . For, in 
that caſe, as every one would have the . reve- 
lation at iu band, and no one would receive 
it from another, ſo no credit would be re- 
quired, by one, from another, with reſpect 
to it; and, conſequently, no miracle would 
be wanted to hack or ſupport any one's credit 
on that account. ' Beſides, the preſent enquiry 
is not, what fort of evidence is proper to 
work a ratzonal conviction in the mind of 
each individual of our ſpecies, of the divinity 
of thoſe impreſſions which have been made 
upon them, and by which a divine revelation 
1s ſuppoſed to be conveyed to each of them; 
but only upon a ſuppoſition that a revelation 
of which it is ſaid that it is divine ſhould at 
any time be given or publiſhed by the mouth, 
or pen of ane man, to others, and for their 
uſe, and real miracles ſhould be wrought by 
the reporter, and ſhould be appealed to by 
him as evidences of the divinity of his miſ- 
hon ; then, and in that caſe, the enquiry is, 
what kind, or degree of evidence ariſes, (not 
to the revealer, but to ofthers,) from thoſe 
miracles, in favour of the divinity of that re- 
relation, Again, | | 
Fourthly, Of evidence. This term expreſſes 
that which is the ground of our aſſent to, or 
«ſent from a propoſition; and it is of #469 
finds, namely, teſtimony, and deduCtion, 
By 


_—_ by ſpeech, writing, or otherwiſe, 


ſent, or diſſent. Miracles are direct evidences, 


and with the truth of things, is meant, 
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By teſtimony is meant, when an intelligent 


wouches for, or denies the propoſition in de- 
bate. And by deduction is meant, when that 
which is brought as evidence requires our 
comparing of ideas, and from thence we -col- 
le or deduce the truth, or falſeneſs of the 

int in queſtion. And as evidence is of f 
tinds, ſo it is the latter of theſe with which 
we are at preſent concerned. For as miracles 
are ſenſible effects, ſo they become evidences, 
not by bearing teſtimony, as aforeſaid, but by 
being reflected upon with regard to their phy- 
fical cauſes, and the grounds and reaſons 
upon which the agent acts, and the like; 
from whence is collected or deduced the 
truth, or Taser of the propoſition in queſ- 
tion; and that becomes the ground of our a/- 


and give a /enfible proof, not of the veracity, 
but only of the power which attends the ac- 
tor; and, therefore, any other kind of evi- 
dence which may be ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
them, can be only by dedudion, as it is the 
reſult of u reaſoning upon the caſe. Again, 

Fifthly, Of proof. This term expreſſes ci- 
ther the correſpondency of the evidence to, and 
with the truth of things; or elſe the preva- 
lency of the evidence upon the judgment. 
By the correſpondency of the evidence to, 


when the evidence ſets forth or witneſſeth 
to the truth. And this is proof in the 7 
proper 
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oper ſenſe ; tho' it muſt be granted, it will 
not be eſteemed ſo but where conviction fol- 
lows: The perſon who is not convinced by 
the evidence propoſed, will judge that the 
propoſition is not proved by it; becauſe, he 
thinks, the truth does, or may lay on the 
other fide of the queſtion. By the preva- 
lency of the evidence upon the judgment, is 
meant, that it /o far prevails, as that the 
judgment is convinced of the truth, or falſe- 
neſs of the propoſition upon that evidence. 
And this is called proof in a ſecondary and 
leſs proper ſenſe ; even tho' the judgment de- 
termines wrong upon ſuch evidence. And in 
that caſe, it is ſo only in a ſecondary and leſs 
proper ſenſe; becauſe, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a 
falſe propoſition cannot be proved true, tho 
the underſtanding may be ſo far miſled as to 
judge it to be ſo. Proof, likewiſe, is of two 
kinds, namely, probable and certain, By 
probable is meant, when the evidence ſhews 
that it is more likely for the truth to be on 
one fide! of the queſtion than on the other, but 
does not ſhew it abſolutely to be ſo; that is, 
it does not ſhew that it implies a contradic- 
tion, or an impoſſibility in the nature of 
things to ſuppoſe the contrary. Again, by 
probable is meant, when the evidence pre- 
vails ſo far upon the judgment as to gain af 
ent, but not ſo far as to exclude a poſſibility 
of the contrary. By certain proof is meant, 
when the. + * 8h ſhews the truth to be on 
one ſide of the queſtion ab/olutely, and that 
C it 


e 

it cannot be otherwiſe; or when the evidence 
ſo far prevails upon the judgment, as that it 
determines abſolutely, and is convinced that it 
implies a contradiction, or an impoſſibility in 
the nature of things to ſuppoſe the contrary, 
tho' it may, poſſibly, be otherwiſe. And 
this latter caſe is called certain prog, not be- 
cauſe it is ſo in itſelf, but becauſe it is ſo e- 
ſteemed by the perſon who is convinced by it. 


SECTION II. 


| Av ING explained the terms which 


immediately relate to the ſubject under 


conſideration, I ſhould now proceed to the 
general enquiry, were it not that there are 
ive things which ſeem abſolutely neceſſary 
to be enquired into, as previous to it. And 
theſe points ſeem proper to be taken notice 
of, not only for the better, and more perfect 
underſtanding of the.caſe before us, but allo, 
in order to keep, as clear as poſſible, from 
every difficulty that is liable to perplex it; 
which enquiries are as follow. Fit, How 
far the natural ability of man extends. Se 
condly, Whether there are any other inviſible 
agents but God, which can, or which do (at 
leaſt) act upon this globe. Thirdly, Suppol- 
ing there are, then what kind or degree of 

power 


com 
abilit 
culty 
point 
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wer they are capable of exereiſing. Fourth- 


5 Whether God will ſuffer them to exert 
ſuch power as they have, when it is to be 
employed for the deluſion of his creatures. 
And Fifthly, Whether a man who may be 
aid to work a miracle, (as before explained,) 
is at liberty to uſe ſuch miracle-working 
power, well or ill, and to employ it in fery- 
ing what purpoſes he pleaſe, And, 

Firſt, I am to enquire how far the natural 
ability of man extends. But this ſeems to be 
a difficulty 700 great for human underſtand- 
ing to ſurmount. We plainly ſee the great 
difference there is with regard to the capacities 
of men, and the improvement of thoſe ca- 
pacities, in the knowledge of thoſe laws, to 
which matter is ſubjected betwixt one man 
and another; a difference fo great, that, to ap- 
pearance, one man is as much ſuperior to an- 
uber in theſe reſpects, as the latter is ſuperior 
to ſome brutes. And as our own abilities 
come ſhort, in one reſpect or other, to the 
abilities of other men, fo this ſhews the dif- 
culty, or rather the impoſſibility of fixing the 
point, and ſhewing the utmoſt extent of the 
natural ability of mankind. But then, tho' 
this is a point which cannot poflibly be fixed 
by us, yet there are caſes in which there is 
juſt ground for preſuming that the effects pro- 
duced exceed the bounds of human power 
becauſe in thoſe caſes there is a high degree of 
probability on the one ſide, and but a bare 
poſſibility on the other. Thus, as in the two 

C2 inſtances 
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| Inſtances mentioned above, viz. if a man 
| _ - ſhould riſe up, and move thro! the air, to the 
1 height, and with the ſwiftneſs of an eagle; 

bor, if he ſhould command a mountain to re- 
move out of its place, and to ſtand in the 
midſt of the fea, and it ſhould be removed 
accordingly, then there would be juft ground 
for preſuming that thoſe effects exceeded the 


| bounds of human power ; becauſe, as this is 
| greatly ſuperior to any power which has yet | 
appeared to be in man, fo from hence ariſes 
a high degtee of probability, that it is above 
the natural ability of mankind ; and there is t 

no probability, but only a bare poſſibility, if t 

that, of the contrary. And, therefore, ad- \ 

mitting that in ſch caſes we have no certain t 

proof, that the effects produced exceed the t 

bounds of human power; yet the probabi- #& 

lity, and the preſumption arifing from it a- ti 

gainſt ſuch power in man, are ſo exceeding p 

ſtrong, as become almoſt equal to ſuch proof. - 

fr 


SECTION III. 
9 I am to enquire, Whether 


there are any other inviſible agents but 
God, which can, or which d, at leaſt, act 4 
upon this globe. And this, likewiſe, 1s 2 
taſk exceeding difficult, ſeeing we have no to 


| footſteps to trace, nor any thing to guide us the 
| iN 
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in our ſearch after truth, with reſpect to the 
queſtion before us. As to any /ight or infor- 


mation which may be ſuppoſed to be derived 
from divine revelation, with reſpe& to the 
preſent queſtion, that is naturally and neceſſa- 
rily excluded out of the caſe. For as the di- 
vinity of a revelation is the principal and 
ultimate end of the general enquiry, and the 
great and main point ſought after; ſo that 
point muſt not be ſuppoſed, nor taken for 
granted, nor muſt any argument, light, or 
information be borrowed from it, in any queſ- 
tion previous to it. This then, vig. Whether 
there are any other inviſible agents but God, 
which can, or which do, at leaſt, act upon 
this globe, is a point that muſt remain unde- 
termined; and conſequently, neither the ne- 
gative, nor the affirmative fide of this queſ- 
tion is to be taken for granted, in order to 
prove any other point; becauſe nothing can 
certainly be concluded from either, ſeeing 
that would be to draw certain concluſions 
from uncertain principles. 


—_— * — — 


SECTION IV. 
T ſuppoſing there are ſuch 


inviſible agents as aforeſaid, then I am 
to enquire what kind, or degree of power 


they are capable of exerciſing. And _ 
ang 


— AJ  — — 
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will prevail, if he exerts it with d cretion. 
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alſo we are in the darł, and muſt leave this 

int under the ſame uncertainty that we find 
it. For as inviſible agents are beings which 
we are perfect „rangers to, ſo the kinds, or 
degrees of power which may ariſe from their 
natural conſtitutions, are what we have 19 
poſſible way to diſcover. All, I think, which 
can be faid upon the point, is this, namely, 
that as there are various kinds of beings 
which God has produced, and which come 


within our knowledge, ſo there are various 


kinds, and degrees of power which he hath 
communicated to thoſe beings. And as power 
is capable of being communicated, ſo it is 
equally as eaſy for God to communicate ane 
kind, or degree of power as another ; at leaſt, 
it is equally as caſy for any thing we &now, 
or can ſbew to the contrary. But then, 


It may be urged, allowing that there are 


ſuch inviſible agents as aforeſaid, and, like- 
wiſe, that we cannot diſcover. what kind, or 
degree of power may ariſe from their natural 


conſtitutions; yet when ſeveral ſuch effects 


take place, as may juſtly be preſumed to ex- 
ceed the bounds of human power, and when 
they are produced by ſeveral inſtruments in 
oppoſition to each other, then the prevailing 
power proves itſelf to be divine. 

To this it may be anſwered, that the pre- 


valency of power is not a proof that it is di- 


vine, Tao created beings may contend for the 
maſtery, and he that has the greater power 


And 
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And this will be the caſe, whether the con- 
tending agents are vi ſible, or inviſible beings ; 
ſo that the truth, or goodneſs of a cauſe, can- 
not be determined from the ſucceſs of the 
contenders, becauſe, ſometimes, it is not he 
that has the bet cauſe, but he that has the 
greateſt power which gains the victory. It is 
true, if God interpoſes in any caſe, then it is 
to be preſumed that he will give truth the 
victory; but the queſtion will ſtill remain, 
whether he does interpoſe, or not, ſeeing the 
prevalency of power 1s not, neither can it be 
a proof that it is d/vine. Again, 

It may be farther urged, that the raiſing a 
dead perſon to life, is a work above the natu- 
ral ability or inherent power of any created 
being; and, therefore, it muſt be performed 
by the immediate operation or agency of God. 

To which it may be anſwered, that here is 
a point preſumed without ſufficient ground, 
and a conſequence drawn from that preſump- 
tion, which in argument is not to be allowed. 
The animal life £ the caſe appears to us) has 
a connexion with, and a dependence upon a 
body fitly organized, and ſtored with juices, 
and thoſe juices in a proper motion, &c. ſo 
that if ſome of the principal parts of the 
machine are thrown into any great diſorder, 
or if the juices are let out, or ſtagnate, or 
the like, then a ceſſation of life, which we 
commonly call death, will enſue, except ſome 
ſpeedy remedy be applied to correct the diſor- 
der in the machine, or to ſtop the diſcharge 
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of the fluids, or to thin, or reſtore them to 
their proper motion, Sc. or in other words, 
to remove that, whatever it be, which would 
have been, if not removed, the ground and 
cauſe of the ceſſation of life. And as life is 
thus den ſo it has ſometimes been pre- 
ſerved when in the greateſt danger. A ſxkilful 
ſurgeon or phyſician, by a timely interpoſi- 
tion, has ſometimes prevented death, by re- 
moving a diſorder which, otherwiſe, would 
ſpeedily, and unavoidably have ended it. Vea, 
ſometimes, by a timely, and proper applica- 
tion from a {kiltul perſon, life has been 70. 
flored after a ſhort ceſſation; that is, after all 
the marks and ſymptoms of life have diſap- 
peared ; I ſay, in ſome ſuch inſtances, life has 
feemed, at leaſt; to have been reſtored, Thus 
far it is evident that the natural ability of 
man extends. But that this is the atme/t ex- 


tent of human power, ought not be ſaid, 


becauſe, we cannot tell what farther know- 
ledge and experience may render men capable 
of doing. But ſuppoſing it may, poſſibly, 
he above the natural ability of man to reſtore 
life after one, or to, or three days ceſſation, 
or ſome other given time ; yet it will not fol- 
low that it is above the natural ability of 
every other created being, ſeeing the extent of 
man's power cannot be a rule to us, by which 
we may judge of the abilities of other agents 

whom we are not acquainted with, 
In the hiftory of the deliverance of the 
children of Trae! from Egyptian bondage, 
we 
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we have an account, that the magicians, by 
their enchantments, that is, (as it is commonly 
underſtood,) by a power derived from evil 
ſpirits, turned their dead rods into ſerpents, 
that is, into living, active beings, which ſer- 
pents are known, and allowed to be. And 
from hence it may be argued, that if an in- 
viſible created agent could, by his own natu- 
ral ability, ſo change and diſpoſ the particles 
of matter which conſtituted a dead rod, as 
that they became an organized body, ſtored 
with juices, in a proper motion, and could 
do whatever was farther neceſſary to render 
that dead rod a living, active being, (as in 
the inſtance above;) then there is a ſtrong 
probability, - that it is within the inherent 
power of ſome created beings, to rectiéſy the 
diſorders of an organized body, reſtore to it 
a proper quantity of fluids, put them in Mo- 
lian, and do what is farther neceſſary to 
render it again a living, ative being, after 
ne, or ru, or three days death, ſeeing the 
Qatter, (as far as we can judge,) is as eaſy to 
be performed as the former. So that the pro- 
per queſtion ariſing from hence will be, whe- 
ther there are any created beings who can, 
by their own natural ability or inherent power, 
rectify the diſorders of an organized body, 
reſlore to it a proper quantity of fluids, put 
them in motion, and do what is farther ne- 
ceſſary to render it again a living creature, 
after ane, or tuo, or three days death, or 
lome other given time. But this is what, at 

D preſent, 


what is tecorded, as done, by the magician; 


| F OURTHLY, oppoſing there are ſuch 
to enquire, Whether God will fer them to 


exert ſuch power as they have, when it is to 
be exerciſed for the deluſion of his creatures. 


God w:ll ſuffer inviſible agents to exert their 
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preſent, we have no way to diſcover, and, 
therefore, neither fide of the queſtion is to 


be taken for granted, in order to prove any 
other point. Tho' if we admit, as true, 


of 'Egypt, in turning dead rods into ſerpent; 
then the probability will be on the affirmatine 
ſide of the queſtion, as has been ſhewn 2. 
bove. 


—_. 
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8 ECTION V. 


inviſible agents as aforeſaid ; then I am 


And here, if we argue by analogy, that 1s, 
if we infer from his conduct in one caſe, l 
he will act in another, then it is plain, that 


wer in ſerving what purpoſes they plea: 
en, we ſee, are at liberty, and do actual) 
delude one another, in every kind of delu- 
ſion, tho it be in points of the utmoſt im- ge 


portance, and for each other's hurt, and ani 
ſometimes, when they have no other advan- m. 
tage from it, but the bare pleaſure of delud- = 


ing; and thus they deal with the creature I 


below them; and thus, in like manner, 2b 


 creaturts 
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creatures deal with one another. From whence 
ariſes a flrong probability, that a/l inviſible 
agents (if there are any ſuch) are at liberty to 
exert their power in ſerving hat purpoſes 
they pleaſe, But then, 

It may be urged, that it is inconſiſlent 
with God's moral character, as a juſt and 
good being, to /uffer inviſible agents to exert 
their power for the delu/ion of mankind. 

To this it may be anſwered, that as this 
reſtraint ariſes from the purpoſe which ſuch 

wer is made ſubſervient to, namely, the 
deluſion of mankind ; ſo when any Lind, or 
degree of power is to be exerciſed to anſwer 
the /ame end, either by a viſible, or an invi- 
fible agent, it muſt be equally as ſit in the na- 
ture of the thing, for God to reſtrain it, 
ſeeing deluſion, is the ſame in itſelf, and as 
bad in its conſequences, to the perſon deluded, 
whether the power which is the ground of 
that deluſion be natural, or ſupernatural ; 
and ſeeing it would be equally as kind, and 
good in God, to exerciſe his reſtraining power 
in the former, as in the latter caſe. But that 


God does not exerciſe his reſtraining power in 
the former caſe, is evident from experience. 


Again, 


ſuch agents to exert their power for t e de- 


lufion of mankind, this would be to eg 
2 the 


—— 


It may be farther urged, that inviſible a- 
gents, with reſpect to their underſtandings 
and power, are what men are not an equal 


match for; and that, if God ſhould permit 
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the generality of men to ſuch evils and , e\ 
chiefs as they are not qualified to guard a- w 
gainſt ; and, that, therefore, it becomes the he 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God, to interpoſe and of 


prevent thoſe evils, by reſtraining inviſible af 
agents from uſing their power as aforeſaid, at 
Io this it may be replied, that as it is a of 
popular argument drawn from the moral per- 

fections of God, ſo it may, in a multitude m 
of inſtances, be turned againſt them. Al- to 
moſt every tribe of animals may take up to 
their complaint, and ſay, that — are ex- fre 
poſed to a multitude of evils and inconve- W go 
niencies, through the ſuperior capacities of co 
men, which they are not an equal match for, an 
and, therefore, are not qualified to guard a- ty 


gainſt the evils men bring upon them; and dai 
that if God were a w/e and good being, he are 
would kindly interpoſe, and prevent their in 
falling into thoſe evils, or deliver them out of the 
them: But he does not interpoſe, as aforeſaid, to 
and, therefore, he is neither wiſe nor good. up 
The fly, when it is taken in the net the ſpi- ane 
der has ſpread for it, may take up its com- WM 
plaint, and fay, O wretched, helpleſs creature W mc 
that Iam! I am now fallen into the he t the 
which the crafty ſpider laid for me, whole WW an 
_ feperior capacity I am not an equal match 
for, and whoſe miſchievous deſigns I am not Ha 
qualified to guard againſt. Surely, if tho I gar 
great governor of the univerſe were wwe and in 
200d, he would have mercifully interpoſed, I pro 
2nd prevented my falling into ſo great ” pj 
evil, 
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evil, which, by my condition in nature, I 


was not gualzfied to ſecure myſelf from, or 
he would now interpoſe and deliver me out 
of it; but he has not, nor does znterpoſe, as 
aforefaid, therefore, he is not wiſe nor good, 
at leaſt, he muſt be defefive in one, or other 
of theſe. And, | 

As this is the caſe with reſpect to the ani- 
mals below us, ſo it is the ſame with reſpect 
to our own ſpecies. Each flave who is forced 
to bear, or ſuffer many evils and miſeries 
from the ſuperior power which a tyrannical 
governor is poſſeſſed of, may take up his 
complaint, and ſay, that if God were wie 
and good, he would interpoſe and reſtrain the 
tyrant from exercifing his power, as afore- 
laid, ſeeing not only himſelf, but many more 
are forced to ſuffer the lie evils, it not being 
in their power to prevent them, or to deliver 
themſelves from them. It is equally the ſame 
toa man, whether his misfortunes are brought 
upon him by the ſuperior power, or craft of 
another; and it would be equally as kind and 
good for God to interpoſe and prevent, or re- 
move them, whether they be introduced by 
the ſuperior power, or craft of a viſible, or 
an inviſible agent. And, 

As men are not a match for each other in 
a variety of caſes, ſo, particularly, with re- 
gard to deluſion and impoſition; and that too 
in matters of religion. And here it may be 
proper to ſuppoſe that Mahomet was an im- 
Saler, tho', indeed, this may miniſter 7, 


ground 
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ground of complaint to the Mahometans ; 
becauſe they may inſiſt, that their prophet 
ought to be proved an impoſtor, and that we 
ought not to take it for granted that he was 
ſo, But this is a queſtion which the preſent 
argument is not concerned with, and it is 
only ſuppoſed for argument fake, to illuſtrate 
the point now in hand. Suppoſing then that 
Mahomet was an impoſtor, and that no inviſi 
ble agent was concerned, either in contriving, 
or propagating the impoſition; yet ſeeing it did 
ſucceed, and that not only over a great part 
of the world, but alſo through a courſe of 
many ages, and is like to ſucceed through 
many. more; therefore, the queſtion ariſing 
from hence will be, whether. it would not 
have been equally as kind and good, for God 
to have interpoſed and prevented the Mabo- 
metan deluſion, as the caſe now flands, as it 
would have been, ſuppoſing it had been 1n- 
troduced by the power, or craft of an inviſi- 
ble agent. And the anſwer to this queſtion 
may, poſhbly, appear to ſome, very evident, 
namely, that goodneſs is as much concerned, 
and would be equally ſhewn in one caſe, as in 
the other; and from hence they may argue, 
that ſeeing God has not interpoſed to prevent 
deluſion in one caſe, therefore, no good argu- 
ment can poſſibly be drawn from his ww:/dom 
and goodneſs, to ſhew that he would have in- 
terpoſed in the other. Again, 

It may be further urged, that man is en- 
dowed with a faculty of anderſtanding, v 
" * 
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the rigbt uſe and exerciſe of which, he is 
qualified to guard againſt the Mahometan, or 
any other delufion, provided it be not backed 
with the power of an invi/ible agent, in work- 
ing miracles for its confirmation, 

To which it may be farther anſwered, 
that if men would rightly uſe, and follow 
their underſtandings, they would thereby be 

arded and ſecured from every deluſion, (or, 
at leaſt, from all that are hurtful,) tho backed 
with the power of an inviſible agent, as a- 
forefaid ; becauſe then every man would be 
aſſured, from the nature and reaſon of the 
thing, that mo power, how great ſoever, 
could poſſibly be of God, which d:refly and 
immediately tended to the hurt and damage of 
mankind. And, conſequently, if this were 
the caſe, then there would be 79 place for the 
exerciſe. of divine wiſdom and goodneſs, in pre- 
venting the deluſion of mankind. But this 


is not the caſe, ſeeing the generality of men 


are ſo far from uſing, and following their 
underſtandings in this particular, that, on the 
contrary, they are 700 apt to follow every one 
who takes upon him to guide them, and are 
very eafily miſled and deluded; fo that the 
honeſt, plain, ſimple part of mankind, are 
not an equal match for the more ſubtile and 
crafty. | And it is in this view that man is to 
be conſidered. The proper queſtion, there- 
fore, is this, viz. conſidering the bulk of 
mankind in their preſent circumſtances, fo 
liable to be deluded and impoſed upon, whe- 


ther 
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ther it would not be equally kind and good, 
for God to interpoſe and prevent their delu- 


fion, as well when an inviſible agent 7s not 


concerned in promoting and forwarding it, 
as when he is. And if the divine wiſdom 
and goodneſs is equally concerned, and would 
be equally ſhewn in both caſes, (which ſome 
men think muſt be allowed,) then, fay they, 
ſeeing God does not interpoſe to prevent delu- 
ſion in one caſe, therefore, no good argument 
can be drawn from his wiſdam and goodneſs, 
to prove that he would interpoſe in the other. 
But farther, it may be anſwered, 

As it is moſt evident that deluſion des 
take place, fo it is alike evident that God 
mig permit and ſuffer it, whilſt there are 
ſuch things as free creatures in being. Men 
will be at liberty, whilſt they are agents, to 
exerciſe their natural abilities in ſerving what 
purpoſes they pleaſe. Take away that liberty, 
and their agency ceaſes, or is deſtroyed. And 
this muſt be the caſe of a/l intelligent, free 
beings, whether vi/ible, or inuiſible, and whe- 
ther their natural power, (that is, the power 
ariſing from their natural conſtitutions) be 
greater, or leſs. So that to ſay, it is morally 
unfit for God to ſuffer his creatures to delude 
or injure one another, is the fame as to ſay, 
that it is morally unfit for God to call fre: 
creatures into being, But then, 

It may be yet farther urged, that tho 
God wilt ſuffer inviſible agents (ſuppoſing 
there are ſuch) to exerciſe their power in 


I ſerving 
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ſerving what purpoſe they pleaſe, yet ſeeing 
they do not frequently exerciſe their power 
upon this globe, it becomes a queſtion, whe- 
ther they do at any time exerciſe it amongſt 
mankind.” For if inviſible agents can, and 
ſometimes do exerciſe their power as afore- 
aid, then there is t ground to preſume 
that they /#equently do fo, becauſe they have 
frequent occaſions and opportunities for it; 
but whereas it is evident they em (if ever) 
do; therefore it is Highiy probable that they 
d not exerciſe their power here at all. And 
though we cannot diſcover what may be the 
motives to inviſible agents to intereſt them- 
ſelves in haman affairs, yet ſeeing the tranſac- 
tions which take place amongſt mankind are 
generally a round of the ſame things; ſo from 
hence ariſes a probability that the motrves to 
action (if there are any ſuch) to inviſible a- 
gents-frequently- take place upon this globe, 
and thereby become frequently the grounds 
and reaſons of actions to them. 80 that if 
inviſible agents do intereſt themſelves at all in 
the affairs of this world, then it is to be pre- 
ſumed, that they frequently do ſo (as was ob- 
ſerved above) becauſe there are frequently occa- 
ſions for, and excitements to it. But ſeeing 
they ſeldom if ever do, therefore it is highly 
probable, that they do nat exerciſe their pow- 
er here at all; eſpecially if it be conſidered, 
that in many inſtances, in which it has been 


pretended, that ſuch power hath been exer- 
E ciled, 
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| ciſed, it has been ſhewn to be no other than b. 
uggle, or impoſture. 

l Fo which 4 may be replied, that if this K 
argument proves any thing, it proves too much, 

becauſe it concludes as /trongly againſt God's th 
exerciſing his power in enabling men to 1 
work miracles at any time, ſecing it is ſeldom 
(if ever) that he does; the occaſions and ex- 
citements returning as frequently, and there- 
by as 4 becoming the grounds and 
reaſons of action to him, as to any other in- 
viſible being. For if miracles are at any time 
uſed to convince men of the divine original of 
a revelation ; then, when men grow ſceptical 
and zncredulous, as to the truth of thoſe facts, 
and conſequently are doubtful with regard to 
the divinity of that revelation ; when this is 
the caſe, then new miracles become as uſeful, 
and ſerve the /ame purpoſes as thoſe before, 
vi. to work the conviction of mankind. And 
it would be equally as kind and good in God 
to give them in the latter, as in the former 
cafe. But whereas he does nat do it in the 
latter, this affords an argument againſt his 
having done it in the former. Again, 

It may farther be urged, that God is not 
in juſtice obliged to repeat miracles for the 
conviction of mankind, when he has once | 
given them for that end. 

To which it may be replied, that it is nt 
| juſtice, but goodneſs, which is the ſpring of 

action to God in all ſuch caſes; and that the 


kindneſs is as great to man, and that it _ 
| 3 
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be equally as good in God, to exerciſe his 
power in one caſe, as in the other, as was ob- 

ſerved above. of. "7 
It may likewiſe be yet farther urged, that 
the frequency of miracles would render them 
elſe. 115 OWN 
To which it may be yet farther replied, 
that the argument from miracles is ju/? the 
ſame, whether they take place ſeldom, or of- 
ten; whether in every age, or only in #wenty, 
or an hundred ages. And from the whole of 
what has been here offered, it may be thought 
juſt to infer, that if the ſe/domneſs of inviſible 
agents acting upon this globe, affords an ar- 
gument againſt their acting here at all, then 
as God ſeldom, if ever, interpoſes to enable 
men to work miracles, from hence ariſes a 
probability, that he never does. Again, | 
It may be urged, ſuppoſing there are other 
inviſible agents beides God, which act upon 
this globe ; then miracles prove notbing with 
reſpe& to the divinity of a revelation, © For 
as it will always be uncertain, whether God 
be the agent in producing thoſe effects which 
we call miracles, or whether they are pro- 
duced by the power of fome' other inviſible 
being; ſo that uncertainty will render every 
concluſion (in argument) weak and uncertain, 
which is drawn from them. From which 
it will follow, either, ft, that there are 16 
other inviſible agents but God, which can, or 
which 4 (at leaſt) act upon this globe; or 
if there are, or may be ſuch, then it will 
E 2 follow, 
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| follow, ſecondly, what miracles prove nothing 
in the preſent cale ;, becauſe it will be uncer- 
tain, with reſpect to every miracle, whether 
God be the agent in producing it, or not. 

\ To. this it may be anſwered, that as to the 
Fe. of thoſe inferences, it is a conclufion drawn 
from dougtful and uncertain premiles. That 
is, there is xo; principle in nature, or reaſon, 
from whence the forementioned point can be 
certainly inferted; and therefore that infe- 
rence (viz. that there is no other inviſible 
agent but God, which can, or which dyes act 
upon, this globe). muſt. paſs for a  cypher in 
argument. And as to the ſecond inference, 
vg, admitting that there are, or may be o- 
ther inviſible agents beſides God, which can, 
or which go. (at leaſt) act upon this globe, 
then miracles prove nothing with reſpect to 
the diyinity of a revelation ; this . concluſion 
may be, thought 200 flrong for: the premiſes. 
For though with reipect to any miracle, we 

cannot be certain that God is the agent in 
producing it, yet if the circumſtances which 
attend the caſe render it probable that he 
did, then it will follow, that tho' miracles 
cannot, afford certain, yet they may afford 
probable proof in favour of the divinity of a 
revelation. © What thoſe circumſtances are, 
which may be judged, to be a juſt founda- 
tion for ſuch a probability, will. be conſidered 
in ws due Place.) 
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SECTION VL 


IFTHLY and laſtly, I am to enquire, 

Whether a man who may be ſaid to 
work a miracle (as the caſe is explained above) 
is at liberty to uſe ſuch miracle-working 
power well, or ill, and employ it in ſerving 
what purpaſes he pleaſes, This enquiry is in 
ſome meaſure anſwered in the precedent ſec- 
tion, in which it is obſerved, that men will 
be at liberty, whilſt they are agents, to exer- 
ciſe their natural ability in ſerving what pur- 
poſes they pleaſe; for take away that liber- 
ty, and their agency ceaſes, or is deſtroyed: 
And, as this is the caſe with reſpect to the 
natural abilities of men, ſo it muſt be the 
ame with regard to all f/apernatural power 
which may be ſuperadded, whether it be that 
of working miracles, or otherwiſe. For, as 
the exerciſe of ſuch power depends upon a 
man's awill, or at leaſt he is afore apprized of 
the exerciſe of it; ſo, in the very nature of 
the thing, it muſt be at his option to direct it 
this way, or that way, to make it attend the 
truth, 'or a lie, Indeed, God may, if he 
pleaſe, give to, or with-hold ſuch miracle- 
working power from a man, or he may with- 
draw it when given; but then he cannot give 
it, and reſtrain a man in the uſe of it _ the 


[30] 
fame time, that being a contradiction, and 
an impoſſibility in nature. 

If it ſhould be urged as above, admitting 
this, then miracles prove nothing with reſpect 
to the divinity of a revelation. For, if he 
who works a miracle is at liberty to annex it 
to truth, or falſbood, of which a by-ſtander 
cannot poſſibly be a judge, whether it be an- 
F nexed to one, or the other of theſe; then it 
\! will follow, that miracles prove nothing in 
1 the preſent caſe, FOE 
ns To this it may be anſwered as above, vis. 
| that this concluſion may be thought too 
| ſtrong for the premiſes. For, though with 
reſpect to any miracle, we cannot be certain a 
that it is annexed to truth, yet if the circum- ( 
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ſtances which attend the caſe render it proba- 

; ble that it is, then it will follow, that though 
miracles cannot afford certain, yet they may tl 
afford probable proof in favour of the divini- fr 
| ty of a revelation. ARE . ut 
== = | 
| SECTION VII. - 
| | We: E [OY if 
| TT TAVING thus prepared the way, by MW di 
1 ſhewing, irt, that we cannot poſſibly MW ar 


know the utmoſt extent, nor fix the bounds MW bi 
1 of human power; ſecondly, that we cannot WW ur 
F | know 
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know whether any other inviſible agent but 
God can, or does (at leaſt) act upon this 
globe; thirdly, ſuppoſing there are other in- 
viſible agents beſides God, which do act as 
aforeſaid, yet we do not know what kind, or 
degree of power they are capable of exer- 
cifing ; fourthly, if there are other inviſible a- 
gents beſides God, who act upon this globe, 
then God will permit and ſuffer them to uſe 
their power in ſerving what purpoſes they 
pleaſe, at leaſt he will permit them to act 
thus, for any thing we know, or for any 
grounds we have from which we may fairly 
and juſtly conclude the contrary ; and #/thly, 
a man, who may be ſaid to work a miracle, 
(as explained above) 1s at liberty to uſe ſuch 
miracle-working power well, or ill, by an- 
nexing it either to the truth, or to a lie; 
theſe points being laid down as principles, 
from hence two concluſions will clearly and 
unavoidably follow, namely, 

Firſt, That thoſe effects which are won- 
derful and ſurprizing, but of which we have 
no juſt grounds for preſuming that they ex- 
ceed the bounds of human power, and con- 
ſequently cannot fairly preſume that they are 
produced by the power of an inviſible being ; 
if ſuch are offered as evidences to prove the 
divine original of a revelation, the proof (if 
any there be) ariſing from them, can be 
but a Joww degree of probability. For, as it is 
uncertain, whether the operations referred to 

be 
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be annexed to truth, or falſhood, and as it i; 
uncertain” whether thoſe operations are ſuper- 
natural; fo, if they are ſupernatural, yet it i; 
alike uncertain whether are divine ope- 
rations, ſeeing they may not be performed by 
God, but by the agency of ſome other inviſi- 
ble being. And therefore, though all other 
proper circumſtances concurred in favour of 
ſuch evidence, yet ſeeing the three foremen- 
tioned points of uncertainty attend the caſe, 
this renders the probability ariſing from that 
evidence ſo much the weaker, and conſe- 
quently, the proof ariſing from it can be but 


a low degree of probability. Again, 


Secondly, It will follow from the principles 
before laid down, that with reſpect to all thoſe 
effects of which it may juſtly be preſumed, 
that they exceed the bounds of human pow- 
er, and conſequently, that they are produced 
by the power and interpoſition of ſome in- 


viſible agent; if theſe are offered as evidences | 


to prove the divine original of a revelation, 
the proof ariſing from them at moſt can be 
but probable, becauſe we cannot poſſibly come 
to any certainty, whether the miracles re- 
ferred to be annexed to truth, or falſhood; 
nor whether God is the agent in thoſe opera- 
tions, or whether they be /performed by the 
power or agency of ſome other inviſible be- 
ing. So that ſuppoſing all other proper cit- 


cumſtances concurred in favour of ſuch evi- | 


dence, yet as the 7wo forementioned — 
| _ : 


11 


of uncertainty attend the caſe, therefore, the 
proof ariſing from that evidence, at moſt, 
cannot be certain, but only probable; ſeeing it 
does not imply a contradiction, nor an im- 
poſſibility in nature to ſuppoſe the contrary. 


And, from hence wo queſtions will ariſe, 


namely; what are thoſe circumſtances that 
may attend a miracle, which may make it 

obable that it is annexed to truth, rather 
than to a lie? And what are thoſe circum- 


ſtances which may make it probable that 


God is the agent in ſuch an operation, rather 
than any other inviſible being ? But, as the 
anſwer to the fir of theſe queſtions will be 
contained in, and may eatily be collected 
from the anſwer to the /econd, therefore, I 
ſhall drop the former, and give an anſwer to 
the latter of thoſo queſtions ouly. 

But before this queſtion can be fairly con- 
ſidered and anſwered, it is to be obſerved, 
that there are #29 or three things to be ſup- 
poſed or admitted as proper foundations for 
argument with reſpect to it, vig. Firſt, That 
there is a natural and eſſential diFerence in 
things, and that one thing or action is really 
better or preferable to another in nature. Se- 
rondly, That there is a rule of action reſult- 
Ing from that difference, which every moral 
agent ought in reaſon to govern his actions 
by. Thirdly, That God, as the governor of 
the intelligent and moral world, makes the 
reaſon of things the rule and meaſire of his 

| actions, 
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actions, in all his dealings with his creatures, 
and this renders him abſolutely and perfectly 


wiſe and good. Theſe points muſt be pre- 


ſumed or taken for granted, for, otherwiſe, 
there is not any . we can reaſon from, 


nor any thing which will be a proper founda- 
tion for argument in the preſent caſe, But 


if it be admitted that God is abſolutely and 


perfectly wiſe and good, as aforeſaid, then 
it will follow, that all divine revelations are 
given for the good of mankind, and that in 
all God's dealings with his creatures, he will 
act a part which is worthy of, and ſuitable to 
ſuch a character; and this will be a proper 
foundation for argument with reſpect to the 
queſtion before us. 


SECTION VIII. 


T7 being ſuppoſed in the precedent ſection, 


that /uch circumſtances may attend a mi- 
racle, as render it more likely and probable 
that God is the agent in producing that ef- 
fect, rather than any other inviſible being; 
and it likewiſe being premiſed that God al- 


ways acts ſuitable to his character, as a wiſe | 


and good being, the preſent queſtion is, 
what thoſe circumſtances are, upon _— 
0 
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the aforeſaid Iiteliboad and probability can be 
fairly grounded? And the anſwer to this 
queſtion is, that thoſe circumſtances muſt re- 
card either the fact itſelf, or elſe the revela- 
tion itſelf, which the fact is brought to vouch 
for. And, 

Firſt, As to the fact itſelf, the circum- 
ſtances which attend it, and which can be 
of any conſequence in the preſent caſe, muſt 
either regard the kind, or degree of power 
which is exerciſed in that fact, or elſe the 
good, or evil which that power (confidered 
abſtractedly from the revelation) is introduc- 
tive to, or is the cauſe of. As to the firſt, 
viz, the kind, or degree of power which is 


exerciſed in a miracle; nothing can be fairly 


concluded from hence, either for, or againſt 
its being wrought by God, rather than by 
fome other inviſible agent, becauſe, (as was 
obſerved above,) it is equally as eaſy for God to 
communicate one find, or degree of power, as 
another; at leaſt, it is ſo for any thing we 
know, or can ſhew to the contrary. So that 
there is not any kind, or degree of power 
which may be exerciſed upon this globe, 
(that of raifing the dead not excepted,) but 
may be inherent to, and be the natural reſult 
of the conſtitution of ſome creature, ſeeing 
God can, and for any thing we know, may 
have communicated ſuch kind, or degree of 
power; I fay, that this may be the caſe, for 
any thing we Eno, or can prove to the con- 

52 | trary, 
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trary, and, therefore, nothing can certainly 
be concluded on either fide ; becauſe, that 


would be to draw certain concluſions from 


uncertain principles, which is abſurd. And 
to ſay, that God cannot communicate this, 
or that kind, or degree of power, 1s, plainly, 
to limit and ſet bounds to the boundleſs power 
of God, and is preſuming a point, without 
the {aſt ground for it. Again, 

Secondly, As the power which is exerciſed 
in a miracle may be (when conſidered ab- 
ſtractedly from the revelation) introductive to, 
or be the cauſe of good, or it may be intro- 
ductive to, or be the cauſe of evil, fo it 
may be judged, that one of theſe puts the 
probability on one fide, and the other puts the 
probability on the other ſide of that queſtion, 
That is, if the power which is exerciſed in a 
miracle is the immediate cauſe of, or is intro- 
ductive to the god of mankind, this makes 
it probable that it was wrought by a divine 
hand, (except ſome other circumſtance at- 
tends the cate, which weakens or deſtroys that 
probability ;) becauſe it is more kely that God 
ſhould thus kindly interpoſe for the common 
good of his cteatures, than that one creature 
mould thus interpoſe in favour of the reſt. 
But if the power which is exerciſed in a 
miracle is introductive to, and is the cauſe 
of evil to mankind, this makes it probable 
that ſuch a miracle 4vas not wrought by God, 
but by the power of foe other inviſible a- 
22 7 | 3 
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gent ; becauſe, if we ſuppoſe ſuch power to 
be divine, there would be a prepoſterouſneſs 
in the divine conduct, that is, in God's giv- 
ing a revelation to mankind, intending it for 
their good, and then proving to them that it 
is divine, by working a miracle which di- 
tectly and immediately was the cauſe of, or 
was introductive to their hurt; ſuch a con- 
duct in God would be prepoſterous, and, 
therefore, the ſuppoſition is not to be ad- 
mitted, | 


SECTION IX. 


A GAIN, {econdly, The other circum- 
ſtances which come into the preſent 
queſtion, are ſuch as relate to the revelation 
telf, out of which the forementioned /ikeli- 
bood and probability muſt ariſe, that the mi- 
racles wrought in favour of the divinity of 
that revelation, are wrought by God, rather 
than by any other inviſible being. And thoſe 
circumſtances muſt be ſuch, in which God's 
moral character is concerned; that is, God's 
wiſdom and goodneſs muſt be ſhewn in, and 
by the revelation, in its being ſubſervient to 
virtue and goodneſs, and, conſequently, to 
the happineſs of mankind, both here, and 

cs | bereafter, 
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hereafter, there being no other circumſtances 
but theſe that can attend a revelation, out of 
which the forementioned /:ke/ihood or proba- 
bility can ariſe ; and when this is the caſe, 
then it may be urged, that there is a Veli 
Hood, or a probability, that thoſe effects which 
are above the natural ability of man to cauſe 
or produce, were produced by a divine hand, 
For as God is the common parent of his crea- 
tures, and the natural guardian of their hap. 
pineſs, and, as ſuch, it may fairly be pre- 
ſumed, that he has a much greater concern 
and regard for their well being, than any 
other agent, ſo it is more libely that he ſhould 
Interpoſe for their common ſafety, than that 
one creature - ſhould thus interpoſe in favour 
of the reſt, as has been already obſerved. 
So that when the ſabſect matter of a revela- 
tion is ſubſervient to virtue and goodneſs, and, 
conſequently, to the preſent and future hap- 
pineſs of mankind; and when the miracies 
wrought in favour of the divinity of that 
revelation, conſiſt of ſuch facts as are the imme- 
diate cauſe of, or are introductive to their 
good; thoſe circumſtances may be judged to 
render it /ikely and probable that God is the 
agent in producing ſuch effects, rather than 
any other inviſible being, except ſome other 
tircumſtances attend the caſe, which weaken, 


or deſtroy that probability, 
8 EC- 
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TAVING ſhewn, in the o precedent 
ſections, what thoſe circumſtances are, 
which do, or which may be judged to render 
it likely and probable that God is the agent, 
(rather than any ofber inviſible being,) in pro- 
ducing thoſe effects which we call miracles, 
and which are wrought in favour of the di- 
vinity of a revelation ; I now proceed to en- 
quire what thoſe other circumſtances are, 
which do, or which may be judged either to 
ſtrengthen, or elſe to weaken, or deſtroy that 
probability. Firſt, If the wiſdom and good- 
neſs which is ſhewn in and by a revelation 

runs thro' all its parts; and, ſecondly, if that | 
revelation be communicated to a// who alike | j 
ſtand in need of it; if theſe circumſtances | j 
1 

| 


attend a revelation, then they very much 
heighten the probability that thoſe miracles 
W wrought in its favour were wrought by a | 
dvine hand; but if thoſe circumſtances, or 1 
ether of them are wanting, then it very 1 
much weakens that probability. And, | 
Firſt, If a revelation, backed with mira- | 
cles, ſhould naturally and apparently tend to 
the good of mankind throughout, and if wif- | 
dm and goodneſs ſhew themſelves thro” all- | 


is parts, then this heightens the forementi- 
3 oned 


e 
bned probability, as a revelation zbus conſti- 
tuted is ſo much more worthy of the be/? of 
beings, and more ſuitable to our natural no- 
tions of the deity. But if a revelation, backed 
with miracles, ſhould naturally and appa- 
rently tend to the good of mankind in one 
branch of it, and as naturally and apparently 
tend to their Hurt in another, then this 
would, at leaſt, very much weaken the fore- 


mentioned probability: Yea, it may be ur- W v: 
ged, that it makes it probable, that the mira- ſo 
cles wrought in favour of ſuch a revelation, ar 


were not wrought by God, but by the agency MW 4 
of ſome other inviſible being; becauſe the na- Wl th 
tural and apparent evil which ſprings from W 
ſome parts of that revelation, is an indication W 
of a defect of goodneſs in the being it pro- ge 
ceeded from, which cannot be the caſe with re 
reſpect to God. But then, al 
It may be urged, that thoſe branches of a ſu 
revelation which naturally and apparently ſp 
tend to the hurt of mankind, may, in their ec 
ſecret and remote conſequences, turn to their te 
greater good; of which God is the only judge, 


who ſees things as well in their ſecret and qt 
remote, as in their natural and apparent con- ce 
ſequences, And, therefore, no good argu- th 
ment can be drawn from the natural and b 
apparent evil of a revelation againſt its divi- W tc 
nity, or againſt the divinity of thoſe ra- W © 


cles which are wrought in its favour, 


Ct 
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To which. it may be anſwered, that if this 
proves any thing, it proves 10 much. For if 


we are not to form a judgment of good and 


evil in this caſe from what is natural and ap- 
rent, but from what is ſecret and remote; 


then the moſt barbarous and cruel, and the 
moſt burdenſome inſtitutions, may be of Gd; 


becauſe theſe, for ought we know, may in 
their ſecret. and remote conſequences, ſome 
way. or other, turn to the good and benefit of 


ſome or other of mankind. So that no good 


argument can be drawn for, or againſt the 
divinity of a revelation; nor for, or againſt 


the divinity of thoſe miracles which are 


wrought in its favour, from the good, or evil, 
which ſprings from it: ſeeing it is not the 
good, or evil, which is naturally and appa- 


rently the reſult of any revelation (and which 


alone man + i8--qua/zfied to diſcern) but it is 
ſuch good and evil as ſecretly and remotely 
ſprings from it (and which man 1s nat qualifi- 
ed to diſcern and reaſon from) that muſt de- 
termine the caſe. | | 

Beſides, if the ſecret and remote conſe- 
quences of things are to be taken into the 
caſe, and made a foundation for argument, 
then there is ſcarce any revelation which has 
bitherto come forth under an heavenly charac- 


ter, but this kind of reaſoning may be turn-, 


ed againſt it. For though it cannot be; dil- 
cerned at the time of delivery, what will. be 


the ſecret and remote conſequences of any re- 
velation ; 


Il 2 
velation; yet after-times may ſhew, or at 
leaſt may furniſh men with materials to guej; 
what thoſe conſequences are, which men in 
former times could not diſcover. And a ſcep- 
tick, or an unbeliever, may from hence raiſe 


an argument againſt the divinity of thoſe re- 


velations which have hitherto been confidered 


as divine, by obſerving how many evil, and 


miſchiefs they have been the parents of, or 
are judged to be ſo, when confidered in their 
unnatural and lateſt conſequences; ſo that it 
will be exceeding difficult to make it appear, 
that there has been as much good, as evil pro- 
duced' by them; and conſequently, if this 
kind of reaſoning be ſuſt, it will furniſh out 
an argument againſt, rather than in favour of 
the divinity of thoſe revelations, which have 
come forth under an heavenly character; and 
againſi, rather than for the divinity of thoſe 
miracles, which. may have been wrought in 
their favour; though in truth, nothing can 
be fairly concluded in the preſent caſe, be- 
cauſe a revelation cannot in reaſon be juſtly 
chargeable with any conſequences, but what 


vifibly, naturally, and apparently ſpring from 


it, Again, 


Secondly, If a revelation which wholly tends 


to the good of mankind is backed with mira- 


cles as aforeſaid, and is given to all who alike | 


ſtand in need of it; then it may be urged, 


that his circumſtance very much herightens the | 


probability that thoſe miracles wrought in its 


. favour 
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favour are divine, as ſuch a conduct is worthy 
of the common parent of mankind, who pi- 
ties equally every pitiable object, and whoſe 
tender mercies are over all his works, But if 
fuch a revelation ſhould be given to one nation 
or people only, when the ref of mankind 
ſtand aliꝶe in need of it, then it may be ur- 
ged, that ſuch a partial conduct makes it pro- 
bable, that it was not God, but ſome other 
inviſible agent, who wrought thoſe miracles 
in favour of that revelation, For as true 
goodneſs diſpoſes the being in which it reſides 


to miniſter relief alike to all in diſtreſs, if 1 
they are alite objects of pity, and if there is N 
equal power to relieve al/ as ſome; ſo when h 
relief 1s miniſtred partially as aforeſaid, then | | 


the queſtion is, whether this 'be not an indi- 
cation of want of goodneſs in the adminiſtra- 

tor, which ſurely cannot be the caſe with re- 

ſpect to God. | 


SECTION XI. 


Ms it is ſuppoſed in the precedent ſec- 
tion, that the giving a revelation par- 

tially to ſome, and not univerſally to all, de- 
ſtroys, or at leaſt very much weakens the pro- 

bability that thoſe miracles wrought in * 
2 0 
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of the divinity of that revelation are wrought 
by a divine hand, ſuppoſing all other circum. 
ſtances concurred in its favour; fo it ſeems 
proper here to take notice of the various rea- 
ſonings which may be offered on either ſide 
of that queſtion. As thus, 

It may be urged, though our great and 
kind Creator zntended, that all his creatures 
ſhould be happy, and therefore, made a ſuita- 
ble and proper proviſion that they might at- 
tain it; yet he did not intend, and therefore 
did not provide that all ſhould attain the ame 
degree of happineſs, much leſs that they 
ſhould all attain to the higheſt degree of it, 
This is abundantly evident from the various 
ſpecies of creatures which God hath called 
into being, who are very 4:fferently qualified 
to obtain happineſs, and whoſe happiness, 
when attained, admits of d-zrees, ſome great- 
er, ſome /efs. All are not made angels, all are 
not made nen; but there are a great varie- 
ty of ſpecies of beings who are intended for 
happineſs, and yet they are not deſigned, and 
therefore are not qualified to attain to jo high 


a degree of it, as men and angels are capable 


of attaining. Again, 

As God did not intend, that every ſpecies 
of creatures ſhould attain to equal degrees of 
_ happineſs; ſo he did not intend, and there- 

fore has not provided that all and every indi- 


vidual of any ſpecies ſhould attain to the 
ſame degree of it. This is abundantly evi- | 


dent 
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dent from the great difference there is with 


reſpe& to the capacities, and the circum- 
fances of men, by which they are very di 
ferently qualified to obtain happineſs, and 
which probably will occaſion a very great 
difference in the happineſs they ſhall attain. 
And as the difference of capacities and cir- 
cumſtances amongſt mankind, by which they 
are qualified for attaining different degrees of 
happineſs, is what God could not but foreſee, 
as it reſults from the original frame and con- 
ſtitution of things, and yet has not provided 
againſt; ſo he could not but intend, that 
ſuch different capacities and circumſtan- 


ces ſhould take place amongſt mankind, and 


conſequently, that different degrees of hap- 
pineſs ſhould be obtained by them. And, 
As divine revelation is only intended to ren- 
der thoſe who enjoy it capable of attaining to 
a greater degree of happineſs, which other- 
wite they would be in danger of not attain- 
ing; and as all thoſe who are deſtitute of di- 
vine revelation are capable of attaining to 
happineſs, though of a much lower degree, 
and this is @// which juſtice and equity re- 
quire that God ſhould do for them: ſo if 
God gives a revelation only to part of man- 
kind, and thereby renders them only capable 
of attaining to ſuch greater degrees of happi- 
neſs, as that revelation becomes ſubſer vient to, 
and leaves the re/# of our ſpecies under a di 
ability to attain to ſuch greater degrees of 


3 happi- 
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happineſs, but ſtill with ability to obtain 2 
Aer degree of it, then he is not more partial 
nor leſs benevolent in this, than in the wo för- 
mer caſes; that is, if God's not giving a te- 
velation to all, but only to a part of man- 
kind, when all ſtood alike in need of it, be 
an inſtance of his acting partially with hi 
creatures, and renders him gefe&zve in point 
of benevolence, toward thoſe who have nat 
the advantage of that revelation ; then he i; 
alike: partial, and alſo dgfective in point of 
_ benevolence, in not making all his creatures 
capable of attaining to equal degrees of hap- 
pineſs, and likewiſe in his not giving equal ca- 
pacities to all men, and not putting them un- 
der the ſame advantageous circumſtances, as 
might render them capable of attaining to the 
- bighe/t happineſs which human nature is ca- 
pable of , attaining. But God cannot fair) 
be charged with partiality, nor with a defef? 
in point of benevolence in the tuo latter 
_ Caſes; and therefore, he cannot fairly be 

charged with. theſe. in the former. 
To which it may be anſwered, firft, that 
as to angels, we know nothing about them, 
either as to their capacities, or to the degree of 
their happineſs; and therefore, they ought 
not to be brought into the queſtion. And as 
to the various ſpecies of beings, which take 
place upon this globe, and which are quali- 
fed for different degrees of happinels, theſe 
were not called into being for the ſake of * 
| rity, 
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rity, but that a much greater good might be 
carried on thereby. Suppoſe a// the various 
ſpecies of beings below us had been made 
men, then this g/obe could not have afforded 
proviſion, nor would it have been a proper 
habitation for them. And ſuppoſe God had 
made none but men, and had left all the other 
ſpecies of beings in non-exiſtence, then all 
the good which is exerciſed upon, and which 
is now ſhewn to the ſeveral ſpecies of beings 
below us, would have been junk and /off, And 
as to our own ſpecies, our condition in life, 
without the other creatures, would have been 
much worſe than it is now with them. And 
as it was not for the ſake of variety, that 
God made ſo many different ſpecies of be- 
ings, but that a much greater good might be 
carried on thereby; ſo if a more general good 
would be carried on, by a revelation's being 
given partially to ſome, than it would be by 


ts being given generally to all, if this were 


the caſe, then the caſes under conſideration 
would be parallel; but this does not appear 
to be the caſe, and therefore, thoſe caſes in 
point of argument admit of u compariſon ; 
that is, there is the appearance at leaſt of great 
partiality, and a defect of benevolence in on- 
cale; whereas, there is 10 ſuch appearance 
with reſpe& to the other. Again, 

It may be anſwered, ſecondly, that the pre- 
ſent conſtitution of things is the % which 
nature would admit of, to anſwer the great 

deſign 
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deſign intended to be carried on thereby, vis. 
a publick or general good. For if things 
could have been better conſtituted for the an- 
ſwering that end, then we have zu/t ground 
to preſume, that they would have been ſo, 
as God will moſt certainly purſue ſuch a va- 
luable end, by the beſt, and moſt effectual 
means for its attainment, And as the dif- 
ference betwixt the. capacities, and circum- 
ſtances of men, which differently qualifies 
them to attain happineſs, reſults from the 
original frame and conſtitution of things, and 
is perfectly accidental with reſpe& to each 
individual; ſo this is an evil which could not 
be provided againſt, without the introduction 
of ſome other equal, or greater evil; and 
therefore, if a more general good would be 
carried on by a revelation's being given par- 
tially to ſome, than would be by its being 
given generally to all; and if the giving of it 
generally to all would be introductive of ſome 
equal, or greater evil than what reſults from 
its being given partially to ſome, if this ap- 


. peared to be the caſe, then the caſes under 
conſideration muſt be allowed to be parall!; 


but this does not appear to be the caſe, and 
therefore, they admit of 70 compariſon ; that 
is, there is the appearance at leaſt of great 
partiality, and a defef? of benevolence in one 
caſe; whereas, there is 10 ſuch appearance 
with reſpect to the other. Again, 
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It may be anſwered, h:rdly, that to eon- 
ſider divine revelation as on intended to qua- 
% men for attaining greater . degrees of 
happineſs, than otherwiſe they are in great 
danger of not attaining, is a very dtefective 
and partial repreſentation of the purpoſes 
which it may jute be expected ſuch a reve- 
lation would be intended to ſerve. Man 1s 
an accountable creature, who is anſwerable to 
God for his actions, and who will be reward- 
ed or puniſhed in another world, according 
as he behaves himſelf in this; and the gene- 
rality of mankind (ſpread up and down up- 
on the face of the carth) when conſidered 
without a divine revelation, are ſuppoſed to 
be attended with ſuch great difficulties and 
impediments, which ſtand in the way of 
their future ſafety, as that they are in great 
danger, not only of not attaining to the higheſt 
degree of happineſs which human nature is 
capable of, but 4% of not attaining unto any 
degree of happineſs at all; yea they are in 
great danger of falling into a ſtate of great 
and laſting miſery. This either 26, or is 
judged to be the deplorable ſtate of the gene- 
rality of mankind without a revelation, So 
that it may ju/tly be expected, that the pur- 
poſe which a divine revelation would be in- 
tended to ſerve, would be, not barely to qua- 
lily men for obtaining a higher degree of 
happineſs than otherwiſe they are in danger 


of not obtaining; but alſa to engage them 
H to 
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ferent degrees of happineſs to his creatures, as 


504 
to attain happineſs 14% , in oppoſition to it; 
contrary, and to prevent their being greatly 
and laſtingly miſerable, which miſery they 
are in great danger of bringing upon them. 


ſelves. Now the proper queſtion ariſing from 


hence is, not what God in ſtrict juſtice is 
obliged to do for a ſpecies of creatures fallen 
into ſuch deplorable circumſtances, but what 
pity and kindneſs would diſpoſe him to do to- 
wards their relief. And, if God out of 4 
tender regard for the well-being of his crca- 
tures, kindly interpoſed for the relief of ſome, 
then the queſtion is, whether that regard tor 
his creatures well-being would not equally dif- 
poſe him to interpoſe for the relicf of all in 
thoſe circumſtances. | 


To which it may be added, that if a reve- 


lation's being given partially to ſome, and not 
univerſally to all, be for the fake of that 
beauty which ariſes from variety, and that it 
might give occaſion to God to communicate 
different degrees of happineſs to his creatures; 
then that end will as effefually be obtained 
by God's giving 70 revelation at all, or by his 
making that revelation «nzver/al, as it will by 
his giving it partially, as aforeſaid: for in 
each caſe, there will be drfferent abilities, op- 
portunities, improvements, and attainments 
among mankind, which will introduce that 


beauty that ariſes from variety, and there will 


be occaſion given to God to communicate dif- 


well 
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well in either of the #400 former caſes, as in 
the latter. However, if the giving of a re- 
yelation partially, as aforeſaid, does not de- 
fray the probability ariſing from ſuch evi- 
dences as are offered in favour of its divinity ; 


yet it may be urged, that it very much ve 


ens that probability, except the difficulty before 
ſhewn to ariſe from ſuch partiality can be re- 
moved. But then, 


It may be aſked, what motive could induce 
any other inviſible agent beſides God (ſup- 


poſing there are ſuch) to back with miracles a 
revelation thus conſtituted for the good of 
mankind, though partially given, as afore- 
aid? | 
To which it may be anſwered, that tho' 


. ſuch a procedure could not be accounted for, 


yet the queſtion would ſtill remain, whether 
ſuch a partial conduct be divine? As to thoſe 
free beings which come within our &nowleage, 


we fee their actions, but are very little ac- 


quainted with the motives they ſpring from. 
And if we are o [:ttle acquainted with the 
ſprings of action in our own ſpecies, how then 


can it be expected, that we ſhould account 
for the conduct of thoſe inviſible beings, the 


extent of whoſe power, and the motrves to 
whoſe actions we are perfect ſtrangers to? 
However, in this caſe it may be urged, that 
it is more likely that a creature, who may 
have different. motives to act from, ſhould 
ſhew kindneſs to one, and not to another, 

H 2 when 
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when he can ſerve them both, and both are 
alike the objects of his regard (ſuppoſing that 
to be the caſe) than that God ſhould 4 %, 
ſeeing he always does good for goodneſs ſake, 
and therefore, it is moſt likely, that he will 
diſpenſe his favours a/zke to all, who are alike 
the objects of his goodneſs, Again, 

It may be urged, that when a revelation 
which wholly tends to the good of mankind, 
and which /ays claim to a heavenly character, 
is backed with miracles, that revelation 1 
be divine, though partially delivered as afore- 
faid ; becauſe as an evi or vicious inviſible a- 
gent would not be the author of ſo much goud 
to others, as the recommending ſuch a reve- 
lation might be ſubſervient to; ſo a good or 
virtuous inviſible agent could not recommend 
ſuch a revelation as divine, and preſerve his 
character, if it were not ſo; and therefore, 
he would not do it. For as this would be 

bearing wirneſß to a falſhood, and would be 
an impoſition upon mankind; ſo that will 
be a reaſon againſt a good being's recommend- 
ing a revelation under ſuch a character, tho 
ever ſo kindly intended; becauſe it would be 
doing evil, that good may come of it, which 
ſurely a good being would not chuſe to do. 
And if neither a virtuous, nor a vicious in- 
viſible agent, would exerciſe their power in 
recommending as divine, a revelation circum- 
ſtanced, as aforeſaid, if it were not ſo; then 
it will follow, that a revelation 2hus circum- 
3 ſtanced, 
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ſtanced, and thus atteſted to by miracles, as 
above, muſt be of God. 

As to vicious inviſible beings, it may be 
anſwered, that no being is neceſſarily vicious, 
that being abſurd. And therefore, though 
the generality of a being's actions are vicious, 
and that may entitle him to the character of 
a vicious being; yet it does not follow, that 
he will not, in any inſtance, act otherwiſe; 
becauſe, for ought we know, ſuch motives 
may intervene, as may become a ground or 
reaſon to him to 4% good in ſome inſtances, 
and thereby act contrary to his general cha- 
racter. This is manifeſtly the caſè amongſt 
our wr ſpecies, there being inſtances of per- 
ſons who ſometimes act contrary to their gene- 
ral characters; that is, there are bad men, 
who in ſome inſtances perform good actions; 
and there are good men, who in ſome in- 
ſtances perform bad ones; and this may be 
the caſe of inviſible agents, for any thing 
we know to the contrary. And admitting 
there are, or may be vicious inviſible beings 
(that is, beings who are led on to action from 
evil or vitiated affections) and who in com- 
pliance with /uch temptations as are preſent 
to them do act repugnant to reaſon ; yet it is 
unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that any: particular 
inviſible agent, or ſociety of ſuch agents, 
ſhould enter into a reſolution never to do any 
thing which might be for the good of man- 
kind, though they ſhould have 42th power 


and 
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and opportunity ſo to do. This, I ſay, is an 
unreaſonable ſuppoſition ; becauſe it does not 
appear, that our ſpecies have given any occa- 
ſion to any vicious inviſible agent, or ſocict/ 
of ſuch agents, to take up ſuch a reſentment 
againſt us, as never to do any thing for the 


good of any of us, though ability and c- 


portunity ſhould invite them to it. So that 
we have 10 aſſurance, that a vicious inviſible 


agent will not exerciſe his power in recom- 
mending revelation as aforeſaid. And, 


As to virtuous inviſible agents, it may be 


3 that though in the general we 


ought to have a ſtrict regard to truth in our 


intercourſe with each other, becauſe the con- 


more good is maniteſtly intereſted in it, and 
depends upon it; yet there may be ſome ex- 
traordinary caſes, in which it may be ig. 
and fit for us to do otherwiſe. Suppole a 
man to have ſuch an antipathy againſt 7eju: 
bark, as that he would not be prevailed upon 
to take it, though his fe was in the great 
danger, and though the taking that medicine 


was the only means which was lilely to pre 


ſerve it: The queſtion in this caſe is, whe- 


ther it would be wrong and fit for a phyſi 


cian to recommend his medicine to ſach a 

tient under another name; and if he had 
any jealouſy about it, to endeavour to con. 
vince him, that it was another thing? And 
the er 5 is evident, that it would not. Fot 
— the man in _ caſe is deceived, yet it 
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is not to his hurt, but for his god; and 
therefore, that deceit cannot properly come 
under the denomination of evil, but good; 
and this is not doing evil, that good may 
come of it; becauſe, ſtrictly ſpeaking, there 
is 719 evil in the caſe; that is, there is none 
in the end, nor yet in the means by which 
that end is obtained. In like manner, fu 
poſe an inviſible agent ſhould kindly interpoſe 
and give a revelation to ſome part of man- 
kind, which highly tended to their good; and 
ſuppoſe he ſhould be fatished, that this re- 
* would not be accepted, unleſs it came 
recommended as divine; and therefore, that 
it might obtain acceptance, and might do that 
good which he propoſed by it, he endeavours 
to convince thoſe to whom it was delivered 
that it came from God, by enabling the pro- 
mulger to work a miracle, or miracles, for 
that purpoſe : In this caſe the queſtion is, 
whether ſuch an action be evil, and whether 
ſuch a conduct be inconſiſtent with a virtuous 
character? To which it may be anſwered, 
that it would not; becauſe, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
= is nothing evil or vicious in it. But 

en, | 

It may be faid, that ſuch an action would 
be highly provoking to Almighty God ; becauſe 
it would be fathering that upon him, which 
would not belong to him. 

To which it may be anſwered, that as the 
great director of the univerſe is not governed 


by 
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by capricious humour, but by the reaſon of 
things, ſo, in the preſent caſe, there could 
not be any ut ground of diſpleaſure to him, 
becauſe, in reality, there would no diſhonour 
be done, nor intended to be done to him, and 
his name would only be uſed to promote an 
end which he could not but approve of, viz. 
the good of his creatures. Again, 
It may be ſaid, that truth has an zntrinjich 
goodneſs in it, as it ſtands oppoſed to deceit 
and falſhord; and, therefore, 'tho' God can- 
not but like the behaviour of his creatures 
when they are promoting each other's gend, 
rovided the means be laudable and commen- 
dable by which that end is obtained, yet he 
cannot but dif{ike it, when it is obtained by 
deceit and falſhood, becauſe ſuch a conduct is 
evil and vicious, | 
To this it may be anſwered, that truth 
and good are as diſtinf?, and different in na- 
ture, as colour and found; 1o that truth, 1s 
not good, neither is good, truth, theſe being 
terms which are uſed to expreſs ideas that are 
diſtinct and different from each other. And, 
as truth, is not good, ſo it does not ſtand op- 
poſed to evil, but to falſhood ; falſhood being 
the oppoſite to truth, as evil is the oppoſite to 
good: And, therefore, to ſay that truth 1s 
good, or that falſhood is evil, when theſe are 
conſidered ab/tratedly from that good, or evil 
which either of them may be ſubſer vient to, 


is, plainly, to confound the uſe of words. _ 
Mt 
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that ruth and fal/bo9d, when conſidered 46. 
Hractedly, properly ſpeaking, are neither good, 
nor evil, but become / by that good, or evil 
they are productive of. And here, ſurely, it 
will be allowed, that if a man ſhould report 
the faults and weaknefles of his neighbour, 
not to anſwer a good, but an evil purpoſe, ſuch 
an action would be evil and vicious, tho' he 
reported nothing but the rrutb. And yet, if 
truth has an mntrinfick goodneſs in it, when 
conſidered ab/trafedly from the end it is made 
to ſerve, then the forementioned action would 
not be evil, but good. And if telling the 
truth to anſwer a had purpoſe, be evil and 
vicious, which is an allowed caſe, then by 
parity of reaſon, ſaying a thing that is not 
true, to anſwer a good purpoſe, may, in ſome 
extraordinary caſes, be good and wirtuous, 
Apain, 
It may be faid, that tho' truth is not good, 
ſtrictly and properly ſpeaking, vet it is ana- 
logous to it, as it has a natural and mmtrinſice 
valuableneſs in it, which renders it preferable 
to its contrary, and by which the under- 
ſtanding is as naturally ld to purſue it, as 
the will is to chi and purſue what is good. 
To this it may be anſwered, that truth 
comes under a #w9f6/d conſideration, vis. firſt, 
the truth of things, and, ſecondly, a true re- 
lation of our opinions concerning them. In 
the former caſe truth ſtands oppoled to error, 


and in the latter to falſhood. And tho' with 
[ reſpect 
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reſpe& to the former, truth has an intrinſic 
valuableneſs in it, as it is in nature prefers]: 
to its contrary, and by which the under. 
ſtanding is naturally led to purſue it; yet it 
it otherwiſe when it is conſidered in the /atter 
caſe, for then truth commences an action or 
fact, and as ſuch is the object, not of the un- 
derſtanding, but of the will. A man does 
not neceſſarily ſpeak truth, or falſhood, (as 
he neceſſarily perceives the truth, or falſeneſ; 
of a propoſition,) but either of theſe are the 
produce of his election, reſulting from ſome 
motive that intervenes, and which is to him 
the ground or reaſon of his choice. And 
when truth thus commences an action or 
fact, it then becomes good, or evil, only by 
the good, or evil . e it is made to ſerve. 
As thus, the whole is equal to all its parts; 
this is a propoſition, the truth of which our 
underſtandings gualify us to diſcover, and 
when it is diſcovered, we approve and value 
it as truth, (not as good,) in oppoſition to 
every error which may be oppoſed to it. 
But if a man is to relate his opinion con- 
cerning the truth, or falſeneſs of that propo- 
ſition, that relation is plainly a matter of 
fact, and the good, or evil of that fact mult, 
in the nature of the thing, be deduced from 
the good, or evil purpoſes which it is made to 
ſerve, and not from the truth, or falſeneſs of 
what is related by it. Suppoſe he relates the 
truth, but does it with an evil intention; the 
3 truth 
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truth of the relation cannot alter the action, 
and make that fa&? good, which in the na- 
ture of the thing is evil. Again, 

It may be farther ſaid, that this opens a 
door to deceit and falſbood, and tends to de- 
ſtroy all truſt and confidence amongſt man- 
kind, For if there are caſes in which de- 
ceiving is u/tzfiable, men will from thence 
take encouragement to deceive in any caſe, 
and juſtify themſelves in it, and, conſequent- 
ly, all ground of canfidence is taken away. 

To which it may be anſwered, that- this 
kind of reaſoning proves juſt as much, as if 
it ſhould be ſaid, that becauſe it is allowed 
to be juſtifiable in me extraordinary caſes 
for a man to take away the /ife of another, 
(viz, when it is in the defence of his own,) 
men will from hence take encouragement to 
murder each other upon all occaſions, and to 
juſtify themſelves in it, and, conſequently, 
all peace and fafety would be baniſhed from 
ſociety. This may be urged with equal 
ſtrength as the former, the reaſoning being 
the /ame in both cafes. But ſurely, no man 
will think ſuch reaſon:ngs, or the conclufions 
drawn from them to be ju/l. A good man 
will know how to diſtinguiſh juſtly in both 


caſes, and as to bad men, no principle will 


reſtrain them. However, this is beſide the 
point, becauſe the proper queſtion is, whe- 
ther what has been advanced is the rh, 
and not what uſe bad men are /:able to * 
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of it, who are diſpoſed to make a bad uſe of 
the beſt. things. Beſides, what is it which 
renders ſpeaking truth in general, and mutual 
confidence ſo valuable? Is it not, becauſe the 


good of ſociety ariſes from, and depends upon 


them? And it ſo, then their valuableneſs 
reſults from the good they are ſubſervient to, 
which is the point contended for. From 
what has been ſaid, it may be inferred, that 
we can have 0 aſſurance that a virtuous, in- 
viſible agent wwl/ not exerciſe his power in 
recommending a revelation as divine, which, 
in reality, is not ſo, when that revelation i; 
circumſtauced as aforeſaid. Again, 

It may be farther urged, that tho' God 
does give a revelation to one nation, and not 
to another, yet. ſeeing thoſe who have it t, 
have their reaſon and underſtanding to guide 
them, and ſeeing God will deal with them 
according to the light they have, and not 
according to what they have not; therefore, 
he cannot fairly be charged with want of 
kindneſs, nor with partiality in the caſe. = 

To which it may be anſwered, that what | 
is ſaid of the latter, is equally the caſe of 
both, ſuppoſing no revelation had been given 
at all: And, therefore, if a revelation is uſe- 
ful, or neceſſary, or a kindneſs to one nation, 
it muſt, be alike uſeful, or neceſſary, or a 
kindneſs % all, or, at leaſt, to all in %% 
circumitances ; and, conſequently, the queſ- 
tion is, whether the giving it to one, and not 

to 
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to all, has not in it the appearance, at leaſt, 
of great partiality? If one man ſhould over- 
take /xw9 men upon the road, carrying each 
of them a heavy burden, who were equally 
wearied with their journey, were both at the 
ſame diſtance from their home, and who 
were, in all reſpects, equally the objects of 


his pity, and if he ſhould /t one, and 


ave the other to wreſtle with his difficulty, 
when it was equally in his power, and as eaſy 
for him to afliſt them both, this would be an 
inſtance of great partiality, and an indication 
that it was not true goodneſs, but ſome other 
motive which excited to the action. The 
application 1s eaſy, Again, 

It may be farther urged, that God is at 
liberty to diſpenſe his favours fo whom, and 
in what manner he pleaſes, and that it is not 


fit for his creatures to ſay, why? Or, what 


doeſt thou? | 
To which it may be anſwered, it is 
granted that God is at liberty to diſpenſe 
his favours arbitrarily, or, as he pleaſes, with 
regard to any phyfical neceſſity he is under to 
the contrary ; and he is likewiſe at /zberty to 
act thus, as he is above controul. But if he 
be a wie and good being, which moſt certainly 
be is, then he will akeays direct his actions 
by the rules of wiſdom and goodneſs; and, 
conſequently, it may be urged, that he ill 
nt diſpenſe his: favours arbitrarily and par- 
(rally, as the objection ſuppoſes, Again, 
It 


equally as eaſy for him to give it uni ver 
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It may yet be farther urged, that God 
may give a revelation thus conſtituted for 


the common good, to one nation or people an, 


and lay it upon them, as their duty, to pu. 
liſb it to the reſt; and ſo it may be given, 
not only intentionally, but eventually to all; 
in which caſe, as his kindneſs will be 2er. 
ſal, ſo it clears him from all appearance of 
Pn --. | 

To which it may be anſwered, that if 
God was a perfect ſtranger to mankind, then 
it might more caſily be admitted, that he 
might intend a general good by ſuch a revela- 
tion, and might leave it in the hands of a 


few men to make it to, But when we con- 


fider what lang experience hath ſhewn man- 


kind to be, how apr they are to betray the 


truſt repoſed in them, and, thereby, to jr/- 
trate the kind intentions of their Maker; 
how liable to corrupt whatever is put into 
their hands, . to turn it to their private advan- | 
tage, and to make it ſubſervient to quite con- 
trary purpoſes than what it was intended; 
and that no threatnings nor promiſes are ſiufji- | 
cient to keep ſome men to their duty; and 
that all thts is perfectly well known to God; | 
when this is taken into the caſe, then the 
queſtion is, whether it is not wnlikely that 
God ſhould: intend a revelation for the good 


of all, and yet ſhould leave it in the hands 


of a few men to make it ſo, ſeeing it bs 
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to all, as to give it to one nation or people 
only? Add to this, the oppoſition that a reve- 
lation, which is given in this way, is liable 
to, and that it is /zfely to meet with, fo that 
it may be a courſe of many ages before it 
makes its way thro' the world, if it does at 
all, and, conſequently, the greateſt part of 
mankind may 4% the benefit of it. So that 
the queſtion is, whether this does not Heighten 
the improbability, that God would give a re- 
yelation deſigned, and conſtituted for a ge- 
neral good, in the way above mentioned? 
This, however, muſt be allowed, that when 
a revelation is given by God to men, it will 
be done in a way which is conſiſtent with hu- 
man liberty, and then 1t will be the ſubject 
of every man's free choice, whether he will 
receive the benefits intended by it, or not. 


But then this does not affect the caſe; the 


preſent queſtion, not being whether man is 


to be over-ruled, but whether it is likely that 
ſuch a wiſe and good being as God is, ſhould 
give a revelation, and intend it for a general 
good to mankind, and yet ſhould give it in 
fuch a way, as that it will be in the power, 
and at the pleaſure of one, or a few men, to 
prevent thouſands and millions of others from 
ſaring in the benefits of it? But then, 

To what has been returned, by way of 
anſwer, as above, it may be replied, that if 
a revelation's being given partially to ſome, 


and not univerſally to all, be a good argument 


againſt 


| 
+ 
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ogainſi its being given by God, becauſe that 
benevolence which diſpoſed God to give it to 
bme, would equally diſpoſe him to give it uni. 
verſally to all in [ike circumſtances ; then this 
argument concludes as /trongly againſt its be- 
ing given by any other inviſible being. For, 
as benevolence is ſuppoſed to be the ring of 
action in both caſes, ſo that benevolence would 
diſpoſe the benevolent agent to make his kind- 
neſs univerſal, as well in one caſe as in the 
other, that is, whether the benevolent agent 
be God, or whether he be ſome other invilible 
being. And, if we may ſuppoſe ſome ſecret 
reaſon to take place, (which, if diſcovered, 
our underſtandings could not but approve,) 
which reaſon may be a proper motive to /om? 
other inviſible agent to communicate his g00d- 
neſs to ſome, tho' not to all, in /ike circum- 


: ſtances, then that ſuppoſition may, with e. 


qual reaſon, be admitted with reſpect to God. 

To this it may be anſwered, that if 4 
inviſible agents are perfectly free from all 
temptations, miſguided affections, and from 
every thing that may miſlead them in their 
conduct, which is the -caſe with reſpect to 
God; then, indeed, what is urged above 
would be of weight; but we have no princi- 
ple upon which ſuch a preſumption or ſuppo- ? 
ſition can be fairly grounded, and, therefore, 
the precedent argument does not conclude as 


ſtrongly in one caſe, as in the other. Beſides, 


the ability of a virtuous inviſible agent, - 
this 
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this caſe, may be /:mited and bounded, and, 

conſequently, tho it may be in the power of 
ſuch an agent to ſerve part of mankind, yet 
it will not follow, that it is equally in his 

power to ſerve all, were he diſpoſed ſo to do. ' 

Again, 

With reſpect to the grand objection againſt 

the divinity of a revelation, mentioned above, 

vis. its being given partially to ſome, and 

not uni verſally to all, it may be farther ob- 

ſerved, ſuppoſing the body of mankind to 

be in ſuch a corrupt and degenerate ſtate, 

both as to their opinions, their afteCtions and 4 
actions, as renders à revelation (which is fitly 
conſtituted to reform thoſe abuſes) highly ufe- 
ful, and, therefore, extremely defirable to 
mankind; and ſuppoſing a revelation which 
claims a heavenly character ſhould be given, | 
which is excellently ſuited to anſwer theſe pur- 
poles ; and ſuppoling ſuch effects take place, 
and are offered in favour of the divinity of ». 4 
this revelation, of which it may fairly, and N 
juſtly be preſumed that they exceed the bounds | 
of human power, and, conſequently, that | 
they are produced by the agency of /6me in- 

diſible being, and that the power exerciſed, | 
was ſubſervient to the preſent good of man- | 
kind; and ſuppoſing this revelation be given 
only to ſome, and not to all, in [ke circum- 4 
ſtances, the queſtion would be, whether this 
ſingle circumſtance againſt the divi nity of ſuch 
a revelation, be of %, or equal, ar ſuperior 


| 
K weight, 1 


— 
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weight, than al! thoſe other circumſtances 
which are offered in favour of the divinity of 
that "revelation ? ſo that the force of all that 
has been offered on either fide of the preſent 
queſtion terminates in this, namely, whether 
this one circumſtance againſt the divinity of a 
revelation (vi. its being given partially as 
aforeſaid) or whether all the other circum- 
ſtances which are ſuppoſed to concur in fa- 
vour of the divinity of that revelation, I ſay, 
the queſtion is, which of theſe ought in rea- 
ſon to determine our judgments either for, 
or againſt the divinity of that revelation ? 
Again, 

It may be farther obſerved, by way of an- 
{wer to the forementioned objection, that by 
God's giving a revelation univerſally to all, 
muſt be meant either, irt, his giving it to 
all, by applying immediately to the mind of 
every individual of our ſpecies, and thereby 
revealing to every individual the truths in- 
tended to be made known; or elſe, ſecondly, 
by applying immediately to the mind of ſome 
one, or more of our ſpecies, and revealing to 
him, or them, the truths intended to be 
made known, as aforeſaid, and then apply- 
ing mediately by him, or them to others, by 
requiring him, or them, to reveal or publiſh 
thoſe truths to others, and them to others, 
and fo on till that revelation is communicated 
to all; theſe being, I think, the only ways 


by which a revelation can be given — 
y 
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ly to all, as aforeſaid. As to the iu, it 
muſt be granted, that ſuch a particular divine 
application to the mind of each individual, as 
aforeſaid, would be giving of a revelation u- 
niverfally to all; but then ſuch a revelation 
would be foreign to our preſent enquiry, be- 
cauſe the caſe of miracles, in our preſent 
view of them, would not come into the queſ- 
tion. For as in that caſe, as every one would 
have the revelation at it hand, and no one 
would receive it from another; ſo no credit 
would be required to be given to one from 
another, with reſpect to it; and conſequent- 
ly, no miracle would be wanted to back, or 
ſupport any one's credit on that account. 
So that if a revelation was given univerſally 
to all, by a divine application to the mind 
of every individual of our ſpecies, then the 
caſe of miracles, in our preſent view of them, 
*w1uld not come into the queſtion. As to the 
ſecond way of giving a revelation to all, v:z. 
by God's applying immediately to the mind of 
ſome one, or more of our ſpecies, and reveal- 
ing to him, or them, the 7ruths intended to 
be made known; and then, applying me- 
diately by him, or them, to others, by re- 
quiring him, or them, to reveal or publiſh 
thoſe truths to others, and them to others, and 
ſo on till it be given anver/ally to all; if 
this were the caſe, then, in the nature of the 
thing, the revelation muſt lie under all the 
difficulties and diſadvantages before taken no- 
K 2 tice 
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tice of, vig. it muſt be then in the power of 
one man to prevent or hinder many others 
from ſharing in the benefits intended by that 
revelation, and the like. For as man is a 
Free being, ſo whatever truſt is repoſed in him, 
he is liablè to abuſe; and whatever offer is 
made to him, he is liable to reef, and to 
act in oppoſition to it; and this is the cafe of 
all our ſpecies. And therefore, if a divine 
revelation were given, as aforeſaid, then it 
would be abſurd to aſk, why it is not given 
univerſally to all? ſeeing its being communi- 
cated to all, depends upon the virtue and ho- 
nefty of all our ſpecies, and ſuppoſes, that 
all and every one appointed to publiſh this 
revelation would be faithful and true in exe- 
cuting that truſt, and that all to whom it is 
publiſhed, would be fo honeft and juſt, as not. 
to oppoſe it. But this is not to be upped, 
becauſe if this were the caſe (which ſurely in 
fact it is not) then the world would not ſtand 
in need of ſuch a revelation, as we have now 
under conſideration. So that the point at 
laſt turns upon this queſtion, v/z. which of 
thoſe wo ways of giving a revelation to the 
world would beſt and moſt effetually anſwer 
the purpoſes of ſuch a revelation ? whether 
by a divine application immediately to the 
mind of every individual of our ſpecies? ot 
whether by a divine application 7mmedsale!y 
to ſome one or more of our ſpecies, and me- 
diately by him, or them, to others, _—_— 
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em to others, and ſo on? What difficulties 


and diſadvantages are /:able to attend the /at- 


ter of theſe ways, and what impoſitions and 
ſrauds may be committed under the pretext 
of it, are eaſy to be diſcerned, becauſe they 
have taken place in fact. But then, what 
difficulties and inconveniences may attend the 
former of theſe ways, are not ſo eaſy to be 
gueſſed at, except we form our judgments in 
the preſent caſe, upon what has attended ſome 
pretenſions of this kind. Thus, the enthu- 
alm and madneſs, if I may ſo call it, which 
took place in the /aſt age, and which in- 
troduced great diſorder, was founded on a 
perſuaſion, or at leaſt a pretence of an imme- 
ate divine application to the mind of each 
individual. Every one thought, or pretended, 
that he was immediately taught of God. So 
that ſuppoſing mankind at any time to be in 
ſuch circumſtances, as very much to need a 
divine revelation ; and ſuppoſing God were 
diſpoſed to give them one; then the queſtion 
s, which of the 7wo ways beforementioned 
would be liable to the leaſt difficulties and in- 
conveniences, and which of them would 5% 
anſwer the purpoſe of a publick or general 
good? I fay, this is the preſent queſtion ; be- 
cauſe we may be afſured God will always 
make uſe of /ch ways and means, as will 
laß anſwer the end propoſed to be obtained. 
But as this queſtion cannot well be anſwered, 
becauſe we are not very good judges in the 

preſent 
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preſent caſe; ſo it may be urged, that this 
takes off, or at leaſt very much weakens that 
objection againſt the divinity of a revelation, 
which ariſes from its not being given univer. 
ſally to all. 


SECTION XII. 


H Us I have repreſented, or taken 4 

view of the caſo of miracles, and have 
introduced the various reaſonings upon thok 
queſtions with which the ſubject is concerned, 
and hereby have ſhewn what kind and degree 
of evidence ariſes from them, under the vari- 
ous circumſtances which may attend them; 
and how far, and in what reſpe& they are 
capable of proving a revelation to be divine, 
And in the courſe of this argument, I think, 
it plainly appears, that miracles under the 
moſt advantageous . circumſtances cannot, in 
the nature of the thing, afford certain, but 
only probable proof, that a revelation is di- 
NINE, 

The ſum of the argument is this, vis. 
When the circumſtances that attend the caſe 
afford a juſt foundation for preſuming, that 
the facts in queſtion exceed the bounds of hu- 
man power; and conſequently, there is juſt 

ground 
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ground to preſume, that they were produced 


by the power of ſome 77v:/ible being; and 
likewiſe, when there are other circumſtances 
which make it likely, that the miracles 
wrought were annexed to the truth, and not 
to a lie; and alſo, when there are ſuch other 
circumſtances attending the caſe as make it 
more likely and probable, that God is the agent 
in producing thoſe effects, rather than any 
ther inviſible being; then miracles in hoſe 
circumſtances feem to afford probable proof, 
that the revelation they are brought to vouch 
for is divine. What thoſe circumſtances are 
which are judged to be a ut foundation for 
ſuch kel:hood and probability, is ſhewn above; 
and likewiſe, what thoſe circumſtances are 
which ſeem to perplex the caſe. 


ares, _— 7 —— —_— —— 
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SECTION XIII. 


ND as I have conſidered the caſe of 

miracles upon a ſuppoſition -of the 
truth and certainty of the facts themſelves ; ſo 
ſurely it cannot be thought improper, if I re- 
mind my reader, that he ought carefully 
to examine the grounds upon which his aſſent 
to the truth of thoſe facts is founded; becauſe 
otherwiſe he is in danger of being miſled. 


For 
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For though there may be caſes in which we 
may come to a certainty of the truth of thoſe 
facts, and in many others to a high degree 
of probability; yet there may be caſes / cir- 
cumſtanced, as may render thoſe facts ver 
doubtful and uncertain ; and therefore, the 
graunds of our aſſent ought carefully to be 
examined, leſt our credulity ſhould miſlead 
us. | 
Man is a creature not only capable of be- 
ing impoſed upon by others, but likewiſe of 
impoſing upon Hume. He can imagine, that 
he ſees and hears what in reality he does not; 
and fo of his other ſenſes. And though ou 
ſenſes are the only proper judges of /enfible ef- 
fects, yet this is not a, ys an abſolute ſecuri- 
ty againſt deluſion ; becauſe ſometimes the 
imagination leads the underſtanding, when wz 
think it is led by the ſenſes; and then we 
conclude, that ſome /en/ible effects have taken 
place, when in reality they have not. And 
this is the cafe not only when we are /c, 
or in the height of a fever, or in the depth of 
melancholy ; but ſometimes when neither of 
theſe take place, When ſomething that 1: 
wonderful and ſurprizing ſtrikes the imagina- 
tion ſtrongly, and when the mind 1s not ap- 
prized of its own weakneſs, and the danger 
it is in of being deluded in this way, and 
when nothing interpoſes which inſtantly ſhews, 
that it cannot be fact, but merely the product 
of imagination; then the imagination /6-12- 
3 | lines 
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times ſo far prevails as to miſlead the” judg- 
ment; and men become as certain (with re- 
card to the perſuaſion of their on mints) of 
what is merely fictiticus, as they are of thoſe 
facts which are real and certain in themſelves. 
And as men are thus capable of being miſſed, 
ſo they are the more firongly ditpoſed to it, 
when religion is any way intereſted in the 
caſe, Religion awakens the paſſions, and en- 
gages them in its favour; and then we are 
more eaſily led to believe thoſe facts to be true, 
which we 20 to be fo, than otherwiſe we 
ſhould do. When religion | is to be propagated, 
and men conſider themſelves as heavenly meſ- 
ſengers, and as thoſe who are engaged in the 
cauſe of God, this too often intoxicates their | 
minds, and then they are di/þoſed to, and | 
(without great watchfulneſs upon themſelves) 
are in danger of going ' groundle/sly into the 
belief of thoſe facts, which tend to advance, 
or ffrengthen the intereſt they are engaged p 
in. This may ſometimes be the caſe; and f 
therefore, though ' honefty and integrity may | 
ſecure a$ from impoſing upon others, yet theſe 
are not always a * int our — 
upon our e,! And, 

As men are thus capable "wy thiſlleatiog 
themſelves, ſo ſometimes, and under ſome cir. 
cumſlances, the deluſion is catching... It is but | 
to report to others, what we imagine we tee 
and hear; and they inſtantly” imagine, that 
they ſee and hear the fame things. And thus 
L it 
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it is When' a nation. is threatned with a o- 
reign invaſion, or when the peoples fears are 
any other ways alarmed with the expectation 
of war, if one man imagines that he ſees ar- 
mies fighting in the clouds, and if he 7e- 


ports it to others, then they are apt to ima- 


gine that hey ſee the ſame; whereas if each 
of thoſe who heard the report had been /epa- 
rated from that company, and thoſe fears, 


they would not have imagined, that they |! 
had ſeen any ſuch things; this, I ſay, may 


ſametimes be the caſe. And though a variety 


of ſuch facts, or ſupernatural effects may take | 
place, the frutb of which we may be aſſured | 
of upon good grounds, and conſequently, that 
we are not deceived by others, nor our/elves ; | 
yet there may be many others of which our 
ſenſes may be ſuppoſed to be witneſſes, which 

When they are 7broughly. conſidered will ap- 


pear to be very uncertain; and if they are 


ht as evidences to prove the divinity of a 


revelation, the proof ariſing from them muſt 
therefore be doubtful and uncertain allo. 

Thus ſtands the caſe with regard to ſome 
of thoſe facts of which we ourſelves are 


ſuppoſed to be witneſſes. But if we are to 


take theſe, and ſome other facts, which may 
be conſidered as miraculous, upon the report 
of atbers, and if . the. ſtory of them have 
paſſed through /everal hands, this muſt ren- 
der thoſe facts more uncertain. For tho we may 
be aſſucd of our cn honeſty and integrity 


with 
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with regard to the point in hand, yet we 
cannot be alike aſſured of the honefty and in- 
tegrity of other men. And, Jae 

Tho' it be a proper enquiry in ſuch a caſe, 
whether, and how far the rter's preſent 
intereſt is concerned, becauſe if it 8 hen 
the credit of the report would be thereby 
weakened, as a man's preſent intereſt may be- 
come a femptation to him to miſlead others for 
its ſake; yet ſuppoſing the reporter has no 
preſent intereſt in view, this will not, in all 
caſes, be à ju/t foundation for relying ab/ſo- 
lutely on ſome mens integrity, becauſe, not- 
withſtanding this, they ay deceive us. The 
getting and preſerving worldly wealth, and 
the ſecuring life, with its enjoyments, are not 
the only ſprings from which diſſimulation and 
impoſition may ariſe, ſeeing men have other 
faſſians which excite to action as '/frongly, 
and, perhaps, to perſons of /ome tempers and 
— 45 ſtrongly Kan chef. The 
imaginary glory which ariſes from the conſi- 
deration of being heavenly meſſengers, and 
the concern men are under to promote the 
cauſe of God, in which they think Fhemſelves 
engaged, are reaſons ſufficient to diſpoſe ſome 
men to turn themſelves into every ſhape, and 
to advance any thing that appears neceſſary to 
ſupport that cauſe, even tho' it be furious 
to their worldly intereſt. And, 

Tho' it would, likewiſe, be a proper en- 
quiry, whether, and how far the reporters 

| L 2 have 
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have .ſhewn their integrity in other” inflances, 


for if it appears that they have miſſed people 
in other caſes, then they are les to be relied 


upon in this; and if they have thewn their 


integrity in many other inſtances, then the 
grounds of confidence, in them, become {o 
much the / ffronger in the preſent cate; yet if 
integrity ſhould appear to run.thro', the gene- 
ral courſe of fome perſons, actions, even that 
would not be a ju/t. ground for relying 20%. 
lutely upon their integrity in all matters of 
religion, becauſe, to ſome perſons, religion 
ſanctiſies every action, and makes thoſe facts 
appear good, which, in any other caſe, would 
appear to the ſame perſons exceedingly evil, 
So that, tho a feady integrity ſhould appear 
to run thro' the general courſe of a man's 
actions, and tho' this would be a proper 
reund of confidence in a man in the affairs 
of life, yet it would not be à /ike ground of 
confidence in ſome ſuch men, in the caſe be- 
fore us. For when fame men conſider them- 
ſelves as engaged in the cauſe of God and re- 
ligion, this may lead them to uſe their endea- 
vours to promote that cauſe, in every way in 
which they are likely to ſucceed, and then 
they are liable, and diſpoſed to affirm and 
maintain whatever ſeems proper to ſupport 
and carry on the cauſe in whie they are re- 


ligiouſly engaged, without regarding whether 
it be ſtricily true, or not, of which, ſurely, 
the world has furniſhed us with 1 

An 
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And, therefore, this ought to be a check upon 
our confidence in the preſent caſe, and ſhould 
prevent our running haſtily into the belief of 
every fact, the report of which comes from - 
perſons whoſe integrity has appeared to run 
thro” the general courle of their actions. 
And, : | 

Tho' diſſimulation and impoſition may | 
ſtand condemned in the judgment, and by the 
religious principles of ſuch men, yet that is 
not always a /ufficzent ground of confidence, 
in the caſe before us. For when diſſimula- 
tion, and impoſition are made jub/ervient to 
the purpoſes of religion, then /ame men are 
apt to ſee them in another light, call them by 
another name, and ſome way or other render 
the practice of them not only eaſy, but com- 
mendable to themſelves. And as miracles are 
made ſubſervient to the purpoſes aforeſaid, ſo 
this is a jus ground for us to act with caution | 
when we admit them, and go. into the belief | 
of them, eſpecially, if the ſtory of them | 
have paſſed thro ſeveral hands, becauſe die- 
rent perſons may have d:fferent motives to act 
from, and to diſpoſe them to miſlead man- 
kind, of which, in the nature of the thing, 
we cannot be very good judges. 

Beſides, there are various circumſtances, 
lome of which /frengthen, and others weaken 
the credit of ſuch reports. As thus, the fact 
tlelf may be ſuch as renders it more eaſy, or 
more d cult to detect a fraud, if there be 


any. 
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any. The former of theſe very much /rength. 
ens, and the latter very much weakens the 
credit of the report. For if it be a caſe in 
which a fraud is ea/ily detected, then it be- 
comes more likely that it would be detected, 
were there any ſuch thing. But if it be a 
caſe in which it would be difficult to detect a 
fraud, then the grounds of diſtruſt become ſo 
much the //ronger, and, conſequently, the 
grounds of credit become ſo much the vealer. 
Again, the fact may be performed in an age, 
and country where, and when miracles are in 
reputation, and people go eaſily into the belief 
of them; or, they may be performed at a 
time, and in a place when, and where mira- 
cles are in diſrepute, and the belief of them 
zs not eaſily admitted. The former of theſe 
weakens, and the latter firengthens the credit 
of ſuch reports. For when miracles are in 
repute, and le go eaſily into the belief 
ws fs 1 ti is — 4 a like diſpoſition 
in the people to examine the caſe with that 
care, and ſtrictineſs, as when the belief of 
miracles ig uf ſo cafily and readily admitted, 
and, conſequently, the former of theſe wel. 
ens, and the latter firengthens the credit of 
ſuch reports. Again, the fact may be per- 
formed in the open day-light, and in the fac! 
of ſociety, or it may be done in the ng, 
or in a corner, or before t or three witnelks 
only. The former of theſe ftrengthens, and 
the /atter. Tveakens the credit of the * 
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For when a fact is done before a multitude, 
and at ſuch a time and place as gives a fair 
rtunity of examining it ftriftly, then it 
may be preſumed that me perſon or other 
would be diſpoſed to do it, and this ftrengthe 
ens the credit of the report of ſuch a fact. 
But if it be done at a time, or in a place 
which would render it difficult to examine 
the caſe throughly, or if it be performed be- 
fore a very /mall number of witneſſes, who, 
therefore, may be more ea/ily mifled, or cor- 
rupted than a mu/7:tude can be ſuppoſed to 
be, this very much weakens the credit of the 
report, Again, the fact may be performed 
before perſons who are well gual:fied and dif- 
poſed to examine it ſtrifly; or before weak 
and ignorant people who are more eaſily miſ- 
led and impoſed upon; or before "perſons 
who, from other conſiderations, are dip 
to countenance the report of it. The former 
of theſe ſtrengthens, and the latter weakens 
the credit of ſuch report. For if a fact be 
porformed before perſons who are well qua- 
lified and diſpoſed to examine it © throughly, 
then there is a probability that a fraud would 
be detected, if there were any. But if it be 
performed before weak and ignorunt people, 
or before perſons who, from atber conſidera- 
tions, are difpofed to countenance the b 
then there is not the /ame likelihood that a 
fraud would be detected, and; conſequently, 
the credit of the report, under ſuch᷑ circum- 
3 21 
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ſtances, would be ſo much the weaker, Ac 

ain, 
- It thoſe facts are entered upon record, and 
if thoſe records are to be evidences of the 
truth of thoſe fats, in future times, and 
to poſterity, then the credit of ſuch records 
may be either /#ronger, or weaker, according 
to the various and different circumſtance 
which may attend them. As thus, the fad; 
may be entered upon record at the time of 
performance, and thoſe records may be made 
/o publick at the time and place of action, 
as may not only di/þoſe, but render it very 
eaſy for inquiſitive perſons who live upon the 
ſpot, to examine the caſe throughly, by ex- 
amining both the record, and the evidences of 
the facts which are to ſupport the credit of 
that record; or the facts may be entered upon 
record, ten, or twenty, or thirty years after 
performance, and may be made publick in 
places far diſtant from the place of action, 
or be kept as a ſacred treaſure in the hands 
of behevers. The former of theſe very much 

rengthens, and the latter very much wWweatens 
the credit of ſuch records. For with reſpec 
to the former circumſtances, there is a fair 
occaſion, and an opportunity offered by them, 
to every perſon who lives near the place of 
action, and who may, therefore, (without 
much trouble or inconvenience to themſelves) 
examine the caſe with the wtmo/t ftricinejs; 


and this renders it more likely that a fraud 
2001. 
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vu be detected, if there were any, and, 
eee e thoſe circumſtances very much 


frrengthen the credit of ſuch records. But if 


the facts are entered upon record ten, or Ten- 
ty, or thirty years after the performance, and 
are made publick at places far diftant from 
the place., of action, or if they are kept as a 
tcret treaſure. in the hands of believers, as 
this would render a ſtrict and proper ſcrutiny 
into the caſe exceeding difficult, if not impoſi- 
ble; ſo it would not only d:ſcourage, but ef- 
fectually hinger all attempts of this kind ; and 
conſequently, a fraud under ſucb circumſtan- 
ces would not egſily be detected; and this muſt 
render the credit of ſuch records ſo much the 
weaker, Conſtant experience ſhews how hard 


and difficult a thing it is to come at the truth 
of facts performed but yeſterday, and in the 


next pariſh, „ and this difficulty of courſe 
muſt increaſe in proportion to the diflance of 
time and place the facts may be performed 
in, or of their being entered upon record, or 
the making | thoſe records publick ; and other 
circumſtances may intervene, which may in- 
creaſe that difficulty. Beſides, who is there 
that would take the pans of examining into 
the truth of a fact performed ten, or twenty 
years before, and an hundred or two hundred 
miles diſtant from him? The troubleſomentſs 
of the work, and the little. likelibrad, of ob- 
taining a rational ſatisfaction, are ſurely ſuth; 


cient bars to ſuch an undertaking. Theſe are 
M ? * circum- 
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circumſtances (and poſſibly there may be 1:1 
others) which either ſtrengthen or weaken clic 


credit of ſuch reports and records as we have 


now under conſideration, 

Miracles, at a diſtance, more eſpecially 
when they ſtand related to the preſent queſ- 
tion, are things of which, in ſome inſtances 
at leaſt, it is difficult to attain to a high de- 
gree of probability, much more to any cer- 
tainty, with regard to them; that is, with 
reſpect to the truth of the facts themſelves, 
For, tho' ſometimes mens faith runs High in 
this particular, yet that does not always ariſe 
«from, nor bear a proportion to the frength 
and clearneſs of the evidence upon which 


{uch faith is founded; the prejudices that ariſe 


from education, preconceived opinions, and 


the like, having ſo prevailing an influence 
upon the underſtandings ef men, as that 
they generally govern their judgments in this 
particular; and men are belevers, or infid'li, 
juſt as their prejudices lead them to be one, 
or the other of theſe, And, tho the circum- 
ſtances that attend miracles ought in ſome 
meaſure to be our guide, yet, alas! experience 
ſhews, that the very ſame circumſtances, at 
leaſt they are the fame, for any thing that 
appears to the contrary, at different times, 
and to different perſons, do not become a 
like foundation for credit, or the contrary, 
with reſpect to them, And here, I think, it 
may not be amiſs to acquaint my readers with 


a 


_ 


831 

2 miracle, or fact, which is faid to have taken 
lace in our own. times, Viz, in the month of 
Auguſt, 1703; which fact was declared, and 
atteſted by John Cavalier of Sauve, on Fa- 
mary 31, 1706, at London; and which 
declaration was printed and publiſhed the 
ſame year, or the year following, as it is 
contained in Mr, Lacy's book, entitled, A 
Cry from the Deſert : Or, Teſtimonial; of the 
miraculous Things lately come to paſs in the 
Seyennes, verified upon Oath, and by other 
Progfs. | Take the relation in Mr. Cavalier's 
own words, pages 49, 50, 51, 52. of the 
forementioned book. * Our leader, Mr. Ca- 
% valier my couſin, called an afſembly at the 
« Tile-kilns of Cannes, near Serignau, in the 
month of Auguſt, 1703. Our troop» was 
e between. five and fix hundred men, and 
there were doubtleſs as many more of both 
« ſexes, who came from the towns and vil- 
8 lages adjoining, to aſſiſt in religious exer- 
ciſes, that Lord's day. After divers exhor- 
* tations,, lectures, and pſalms ſung, brother 
Clary, who had received admirable gifts 

* (and whoſe frequent revelations, with thoſe 
* of Mr, Cavalier, were the ordinary direc- 
tions of our troop) was ſeized with extaſy 
in the midſt of the aſſembly, his bodily 
agitations being ſo great, as to affect the 

audience very much, The beginning of 
his ſermon he ſaid ſeveral things relating 
to the dangers to which the aſſemblies of 


the faithful were ordinarily I but 
M 2 that 
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„ that God watched over them, and 9 
© their guard. His agitations augmen'iny 
the ſpirit made him ſay theſe words, or to 
** this effect; I acquarnt thee, my child, there 
* are two men in this aſſembly, who are come 
only to betray you, they are ſent by the enemy 
<« to ſþy what paſſes among you, and to give 
« an account thereof to thoſe who ſent them; 


e hu J ſay unto thee,' T will have them diſcs- | 


e wered, and thou" thyſelf ſhalt lay hands upon 
« them. We were all attentive to what he 
* had ſaid, and immediately Clary, the agi- 
ce tations of his head and breaſt continuing, 
* walked towards one of the traitors (I call 
* them fo, becauſe they profeſſed our reli- 


e gion,) and laid hand .pon the man's arm, 


* Mr. Cavalier ſeeing this, commanded the 
«- foldiery to their arms, and to ſurround the 
«aſſembly fo, that no one might eſcape. The 
<<. other ſpy, who ſtood at a diſtance, made 
* his way through the croud immediately, 


and came, with his comrade, to fling him- 


* ſelf at the feet of Mr. Cavalier, confeſſing 
„the fault, and begging pardon of God, 
and of the aſſembly. Both of them al- 
ledged, that extream poverty had brought 
them to yield to the temptation, but ſaid, 
<< they repented it bitterly, and both of them 
*--promiſed, by the grace of God, to be 
faithful for the future, if their lives were 
** ſpared. Mr, Cavalier, however, ordered 
them to be bound, and put in ward. 1 
OT F > Why Alfter 
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After this, the inſpiration of Clary con- 
« tinuing, with violent agitations, he cried 
out aloud, that many of the audience 
© murmurred within themſelves, at what was 
« done, as if che readinefs and freedom 
« wherewith the accuſed perſons had con- 
feſſed, was a ſign of an underſtanding be- 
* twixt Clary and them, in order to counter- 
* feit a miracle. In that inſtant, ſaid the 
ſpirit by Clary, O people of little faith, do 
« ye fill doubt of my power among you, when 
* I have made you ſee ſ many wonders of it? 
*« I command a fire immediately to be made, 
and I fay to thee, my obild, I will that thou 
put thyſelf into the midſt of the flames, and 
* they ſhall have no power to hurt thee, &c. 
At theſe words, there was a ſhriek amon 
* the people, of thoſe eſpecially who h 
* murmurred, and who having not ſerved in 
* arms had not ſo much faith as we; all 
* theſe cried out together, confeſſing their 
* diſtruſt, and craving pardon, ſaying,” Lord, 
* of thy mercy withdraw this teſtimony of fire! 
* we find that thou art be which knows the 
* hearts; but Clary with redoubling -agita- 
tions infiſted, it ſhould be done. Mr. Ca- 
* valier ordered wood to be got immediately 
for a pile; and as there was at hand tile- 
* kilns, they found in a moment a deal of 
** bruſh-wood, and dry, combuſtible ſtaff; 
* this ſmall wood, mixed with large ſticks, 
was heaped up in the midſt of the congre- 
** gation, 
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* gation, on a ſinking ground, fo that 
„people round were above it. 
* Clary, who had upon him a hide 
* ſtreight frock, being a bricklayer by trade, 
put himſelf upon the top of that pile of 
* wood, ſtreight upright, with his hand 
joined and lifted above his head; he was 
fill in his extaſy, or agitations, and conti. 
„ nued to ſpeak in the flames. I have been 
told by ſeveral what his diſcourſe then 
** was, for my part, I could not underſtahd 
<« him. I have heard that Clary put fire to 
it himſelf, and that the fire mounted in an 
* inſtant; but I did not obſerve that particu. 
lar, though I was very near. The troop 
* under arms encompaſſed quite the aſſem- 
s bly, which was almoſt all upon the knee 
< in prayer and tears, making a circle round 
the fire, The wife of Clary ſtood by, 
with her father and two ſiſters; and ſe- 
s veral of his own kindred, I cannot be po- 
s ftive to name them. Every one in the 
<< aſſembly might ſee him ſtand ſurrounded 
ec with flames, that roſe much above his 
© head. Thoſe that had gathered the wood 
<© puſhed back the ſticks as they happened to 
** ſtart from the fire, that all might be con- 
< ſumed. He did not come out of the fire 
' till the wood was quite ſpent, and there 
* us no more flame, The ſpirit was (till 
upon him, and though he . , 
| | | 4% lea! 
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* 1-aft a quarter of an hour (as far as I am 
ble to compute) in the flames; yet he 
came forth with hiccoughs and heavings of 
the breaſt upon him. 

Mr. Cavalier concluded the aſſembly 
„with a prayer aloud, offering up praiſes 
« unto God, for that great miracle, which 
« he had vouchſafed to perform, for the 
« ſtrengthning the faith of his ſervants. I 
« was one of the firſt who embraced our 
precious brother Clary; J took notice of 
« his clothes and hair, which the flames ſo 
much reſpected alſo, that no mark could 
* be diſcerned of fire upon them. His wife 
and kindred were in tranſports of joy, and 
* the congregaiion diſperſed, becauſe the 
* night drew on, every one in a triumph of 

« praiſing and bleſſ ing God, I faw and 
« heard all theſe things. Mr. Cavalier then 
called for the tuo men, that were convict- 
* ed and put in hold; he was of opinion 
* with thoſe about him, to ſhew them mer- 

* cy, becauſe they ſeemed fincerely penitent, 
* and had really executed nothing; ſo that 
* the tere fellows being exhorted to future 
fidelity, were ſet at liberty.” 

Here we have a relation of a fact which is 
very uncommon, and of an extraordinary 
nature, vg. a man who ſtood. upon à pile 4 
wood, when ſet on fire, and remaining upon it 
tl it was conſumed, without receiving 
harm thereby. This was done ſo lately, as 

to 
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to be within the compaſs of the laſt jor; 
years; and likewiſe ſo near us, as in the 
neighbofiring kingdom of France. This fa& 
is of ſuch a nature, as ſeems to be aboye, 
and therefore, not the produce of juggle or 


fleight of hand. This fact, or miracle, wi 


performed before a great number of witneſj; 
by computation not leſs than one thouſand 
Theſe witneſſes were perſons who ſuffered 
perſecution for the lake of their religion; per- 
ſons who were eminent for their great pieß, 
or at leaſt for their being frequent in those 
exerciſes which are made the outward ſigns 
and tokens of it; perſons of reputed honeſty 
and integrity, and who could, not poflibly 
have any worldly advantages in view to dil- 
poſe them to engage in, or to countenance a 


fraud, as the government they lived under 


was very much. againſt them, and greatly op- 
poſed that new diſpenſation they were believers 
in, and that new miniſtry they attended upon. 
And, as this fact or miracle took place, or at 
leaſt is faid to have taken place in our own 
time, and in our neighbourhood (France being 

it in competition with more diſtant coun- 
tries) and before a great number of witneſſes, 
who were well qualified to diſcern and judge 
of its reality; and, for any thing that appears 


to the contrary, were diſpoſed to teſtify the 
truth of what they knew; ſo it was declares, 


and atteſted, and entered upon record, and 


that record was ' publiſhed within four Fon 
after 
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after the fact, which publication muſt have 
been much more extenſive and general than 


any ancient publication of facts could be be- 


fore the uſe of printing took place, the book 
in which the hiſtory of this fact is contained, 
having come to a ſecond edition in the year 
1707. | 
Now, though all thoſe circumſtances con- 
cur in favour of the miracle abovementioned, 
by which it may ſeem that a fraud could 
have been more eaſily detected in this caſe, if 
there was any, than in many other caſes of 
like kind ; yet who is there that thinks he 
has proper and ſufficient ground to juſtify his 
giving credit to this fact, ſuppoſing it has, or 
ſhould come within his notice? or that can 
ſhew ſufficient reaſon why he ſhould not? and, 
T think, it may be anſwered, perhaps, not 
ane in ten, amidſt the multitude of believers 
that are now in the world. The miracle 
referred to was wrought, or ſuppoſed to be 
wrought, in favour of a new diſpenſation, and 
a new miniſiry introduced to propagate it; 
and ſuppoſing it to have been ever ſo well 
atteſted, yet it would have been under a dif- 
advantage, as the generality of believers were 
lo ſtrongly prejudiced in favour of old miracles, 
as not to admit of any new ; and this will be 
the caſe of all new diſpenſations, till they get 
the better of | thoſe prejudices. If the new 
diſpenſation referred to, and the new miniſtry 
introduced to propagate it, v/2, the modern 
| N prophets, 
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prophets, as they are called, had gained the 
aſcendant over thoſe prejudices which lay 
againſt them, and had ſucceeded by gene. 
rally prevailing in the world; then, no doubt, 
the forementioned fact would have been ad- 
mitted as unqueſtionably true, by all who be. 
lieved in this new diſpenſation ; and every cir- 
cumſtance relating to this miracle would have 
been introduced, and imbelliſhed, in order to 
ſupport its credit; but whereas the diſpenſi- 
tion and miniſtry referred to, have not ge- 
nerally prevailed, but ſeem rather to ſink and 
die away; ſo the very knowledge of the fore- 
mentioned miracle ſeems like wiſe to die away 
with them. | | 

Perhaps, it may be ſaid, that though ac- 
cording to the above relation the fact before- 
mentioned was ſeen by a multitude of jpec- 
tators; yet that circumſtance, viz. its being 


ſeen by many, reſts wholly upon the authority | 


of Mr. Cavaler's teſtimony, which may ſeen 
at leaſt to weaken its credit. For, as the 
great number of witneſſes referred to, have 
not given any lei mony concerning this fact, 
at leaſt no ſuch thing has come to our 
knowledge; ſo this renders the caſe the 
ſame to us as if thoſe perſons had not been 
witneſſes; witneſſes without a teſtimony be- 
ing ſo many mutes, and are altogether the 
ſame with regard to this, or any other fact, 
as if they had not been witneſſes at all. 
And though Mr. Cavalier has declared, that 

2 thls 
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this fact was ſeen by a multitude of perſons ; 
yet as this is grounded upon his /ingle teſtimo- 
ny, ſo the credit of the whole reſts upon his 
gle teſtimony allo, and is the fame to us as 
if he only had been witneſs to this fact. 

To which it may be replied, that this is 
the caſe of many other miracles, which, not- 
withſtanding, are deemed unqueſtionably true; 
that is, there are other facts, or miracles, 
whoſe truth are not generally doubted of, faid . 
to be done before many witneſſes; which cir- 
cumſtance, viz. their having been perform- 
ed before many witneſſes, we have no other 
authority for, than the bare 7e/;mony of the 
hiſlerian, who, perhaps, may not have been 
a witneſs to thoſe facts himfelf ; and there- 
fore, if this circumſtance, wiz. its having 
been ſeen by many, is of little or no weight 
in the preſent caſe ; then, by parity of rea- 
ſon, it muſt be of little or no weight in other 
caſes under the ſame circumſtance. Beſides, 
the forementioned fact has been atteſted, not 
only by Mr. Cavalier, but Mr. Fage has alſo 
declared the fame, as being an eye-witneſs 
to it, And Mr. Marion ſeems likewiſe to re- 
fer to this fact, whoſe words are as followeth. 
J am ſatisfied, that as God ſuppreſſed, 
* when he pleaſed, the power of flames, 
* and did other like miracles among us; ſo 
he damped the force of muſket-balls, that 
they ſometimes dropped harmleſs, and as 
** rebounding from them, whom God would 
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be a ſhield to.” Sce A Cry from the Deſart 
Page 94- 

When men become greatly prejudiced in 
favour of, or againſt any fact, or miracle, 
they become diſpoſed thereby to ſee in a fa- 
vourable light, or the contrary, every thing 
that ſtands related to it; and when ſuch pre- 
judice becomes general, then what is offered 
in favour of, or againſt ſuch fact, or miracle, 
meets with general acceptance, or general diſ- 
like, conſonant to ſuch prejudice, whether 
the argument be of weight, or not. An 
inſtance of this kind, I think, we have in a 
book, intitled, The Trial of the Witneſſes of the 
Reſurrection of Chriſt ; which book met with 
2 general acceptance ; whereas, were this trial 
to be fairly tried, it might, perhaps, appear not 
to be altogether worthy of it: I mean, not as it 
ſtands related to Mr, Woolſton, and his fictitious 
_ correſpondent the Few/h Rabbi, but as it ſtands 
related to its ⁊itle- page, viz. The Trial of theWit- 
meſſes of the Reſurrection of Chriſt; in which 
view of the caſe, I beg leave to obſerve, that 

To try the witneſſes to any fact, or mira- 
cle, fo as that the proper purpoſe of ſuch a 
trial may be effectually anſwered by it, is, 
J think, to make ſuch a fair and thorough 
examination of the caſe, as may enable the 
reader to form a true judgment whether the 
evidences given in afford a proper foundation 
for credit with reſpect to the fact thoſe wit- 
neſſes are brought to vouch for. And 1 

ſuch 
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ſach a trial, I think, there are 7hree things 
which are chiefly to be enquired into; name- 
ly, firſt, the teſtimonies of thoſe witneſſes; 


ſecondly, their ability to know the truth of 


what they teſtified ; and, thirdly, whether 
there be ſufficient ground for preſuming that 
they would, or did teſtify the truth of what 
they knew. I ſuppoſe it will not be hard 
nor difficult for my readers to underſtand 
what I mean by the uo laſt of theſe enqui- 
ries, and therefore, I ſhall not take upon me 
to explain them, but ſhall paſs them by, 
and ſhall only explain myſelf upon the jrf, 
and ſhew what I mean by trying the teſti- 
monies of thoſe witneſſes. 

This article of enquiry, I think, implies 
two things, viz. firſt, the producing the teſ- 
timonies of thoſe witneſſes in the words of 
the witneſſes themſelves, and not in the words 
of an artful commentator. As thus; if Si- 
mon, and Andrew, and Philip, are to be con- 
ſidered as 0itneſſes of the reſurrection of 
Chriſt, and if theſe witneſſes are to be tried, 
then, upon ſuch trial, the teſtimony of Si- 
mon muſt be produced in the words of Si- 
mon himſelf, and the teſtimony of Andrew 
in the words of Andrew himſelf, and the 
teſtimony of Philip in the words of Philip 
himſelf, and not in the words of another. 
This, I fay, muſt be done, becauſe the caſe 
requires that it ſhould. It is quite ridiculous 
to pretend to try a witneſs, without * 
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the teſtimony of that witneſs ; ſeeing a wit. 
nels. without a teſtimony, is like a body with. 
out a ſoul, that is, it is dead and uſeleſs. And 
to produce the teſtimony of any witneſs, not 
in the words of the witneſs himſelf, but in 
the words of another, who takes upon him 
to ſpeak the witneſſes ſenſe in his own (viz, 
the ſpeaker's). words, this, I think, is foul 
practiſing, and it is the fame as if no teſti 
mony had been produced at all. The ſeveral 
teſtimonies of the witneſſes being thus pro- 
duced in the words of the witneſſes them- 
ſelves, the other branch of this fir/? article of 
enquiry is, whether thoſe witneſſes agree in 
their teſtimonies; ; and allo, whether they are 
plain, and clear, and expreſs and full, with 
reſpect to the. queſtion ; in debate; or whether 


they have expreſſed themſelves aocakly, or 


darkly, or boubifilly upon the point, 

And, if any. material failure appears, with 
reſpect to the f grand article of enquiry, 
then the other u articles become of leſs im- 
portance. As thus; it will not be of much 
uſe to enquire, whether Simon, and Andreu, 
and Philip were ell qualified to know ths 
particular fact of Chriſt's reſurrection ; or 
- whether we have juſt ground for preſuming 


that they. would. zeftify the truth of what 
they knew concerning it ; when, either, they 
have not given apy teſtimonies concerning that 
fact, or when ſuch teſtimonies are not pro- 


- duced; or when the teſtimonies produced are 
o not 
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not in the words of the ww:7neſſes themſelves, 
or when thoſe teſtimonies diſagree in circum- 
ſtances that are material, or when thoſe wit- 
neſſes have expreſſed themſelves weakly, or 
darkly, or doubtfully upon the queſtion, in 
theſe caſes all farther enquiry ſeems to be but 
of little uſe. | 
The three forementioned articles of en- 
quiry, I think, muſt of neceſſity take place, 
in trying the witneſſes to any fact, if the 
proper purpoſe of ſuch a trial is to be effectu- 
ally anſwered thereby. For, though I do 
not pretend to underſtand forms of law, nor 
methods of procecding in courts of judicature, 
yet this, I think, I may venture to fay, that 
if the witneſſes to a fact are to be tried, in 
order that a true judgment may be formed, 
whether the evidences they have given afford 
a proper foundation for credit, with reſpect 
to the fact they are brought to vouch for; 
then the fhree forementioned articles of en- 
quiry ought to be plainly, fairly, and fully 
diſcuſſed, in order to anſwer that purpole ; 
becauſe a material defect in either of theſe, 
will diſappoint that end. Indeed, if other 
purpoſes are to be anſwered, then other mea- 
lures are to be taken. The uſe I would make 
of this, is, to lead my readers to care and 
attention in what they read, and not to fol- 
low the common cry, . leſt they ſhould be 
miſled thereby. 
D Poſſibly 
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Poſſibly it may be urged, that miracles 


ſtand upon as good a foot of credibility as 
any other facts of which our publick hiſto. 


Ties are compoſed. 


To which it may be anſwered, that this 
may be the caſe in me inſtances, that is, 
where the circumſtances are alike; but in 
other inſtances, where the circumſtances are not 
alike, it may be quite otherwiſe. The credi- 
bility of facts may be greater, or leſs, from 
the difterent circumſtances that attend them, 
as I have already obſerved ; and different facts 
may have different foundations for credit, tho 
related in the ſame hiſtory. That there was 
ſuch a perſon as Conſtantine the Great, is con- 
fidered as a matter of fact; and that he, and 
his ſoldiers, ſaw the figure of a croſs in the 
heavens, is likewiſe conſidered as a matter of 
fact; but then the latter of thoſe facts does not 
ſtand upon a like foot of credibility with the 
former, ſuppoſing them both to be related in 
the ſame hiſtory, there being a variety of cit- 
cumſtances which afford a proper foundation 


for credit with reſpect to the former, whereas 


thoſe circumſtances are wanting with regard 
to the latter; and therefore, there is not a 
like foundation for credit with reſpect to it, 
even tho Conſtantine and all his army had be- 
come vouchers in the caſe. Chriſtianity was 
then /ruggling with, and lifting up its head 
above Paganiſm in the Roman empire; and 


Conſtantine, and his ſoldiers, conſidered them- 
ſelves 
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ſelves as engaged in the cauſe of God, and 
fighting under the banner of their heavenly 
captain; and as their ſucceſs naturally intoxi- 
cated their minds, by giving 700 great a briſk- 
neſs to their ſpirits, ſo this prepared and di/- 
poſed them to imagine that they ſaw and heard 
any thing prodigious that was ſtarted, if it 
appeared to favour their cauſe. Again, 

It may be urged, that if the proof ariſing 
from miracles, in any inſtance or caſe, is as 
gd as the nature of the thing will admit; 
then it is very unreaſonable, in any ſuch in- 
ſtance or caſe, to require better proof than 
the nature of the thing will allow, and that 
in a caſe of difficulty, a wiſe man would not 
run any hazard, but would always chooſe 
the /afer fide. 

To this it may be anſwered, it is true that 
fuch a demand would be very unreaſonable, 
but then it is alike unreaſonable, in any caſe, 
to require af/ent where there is 79 proof, or 
to require a ſtronger aſſent than properly ariſes 
from the evidence; ſo that if it be unreaſon- 
able on one fide to demand certain proof, in 
a caſe where, in the nature of the thing, it 
cannot be given, then it muſt be alike unrea- 
ſonable, on the other fide, to demand an abſo- 
lute aſſent where that proof is wanting. And, 
as this, and every other queſtion, ought to be 
examined with the utmoſt fairneſs, fo, ſure- 
ly, every man ought, in reaſon, to ſubmit to 
evidence, and to allow the force of every ar- 
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gument, whether the proof ariſing from it 
be certain, or only probable ; and whether 
that probability be greater, or 1%; and whe. 
ther it be for, or again/t the queſtion in de- 
bate. But then, if a man acts hone/lly and 
prightly, in this caſe, he cannot, in reaſon, 
be ſuppoſed to run any hazard, as to the fo. 
vour of God, and his /afety in another world; 
becauſe, to admit /#ch a ſuppoſition, would 
be to paint out God in the worſt of colours, 
and to repreſent him as acting a moſt un- 
righteous part by his creatures. For if it is 
right and ſit to give our aſſent, where proper 
evidence appears, then it muſt, in the nature 
of the thing, be equally as fit to ith-hold our 


_ aſſent, where that evidence is wanting, And 


on the other fide, if it is ant to.with-bold our 
aſſent when proper evidence takes place, then 
it muſt, in the nature of the thing, be 
2 as unſit to give our aſſent, where 

ere is no ſuch evidence, or to give a ſtronger 
aſſent than naturally ariſes from the cvidence. 
So that we cannot ſuppoſc any hazard to be 
run in this caſe, with reſpect to the favour 
of God, and our future ſafety, without ſup- 
poſing God to act a part which is moſt u1- 
reaſonable and difingenuous, 

In a tract which I formerly publiſhed, en- 
titled, The Caſe of Abraham, with regard 10 
bis Mering up Iſaac in ſacrifice, re-examined, 
I exprefied myſelf in the following words. 


] have but juſt touched upon the caſe of 
| © Miracle, 
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« miracles, becauſe, poſſibly, ſome time or 
* other I may treat of that ſubject more at 
« large.” This Hint raiſed an expeCtation in 
my readers; that I would take an opportunity 
for the offering my thoughts to the world on 
that ſubbject, and it likewiſe has given occaſion 
for my being ſeveral times called upon with 
reſpect to it; which expectation, I hope, I 
have now fully ſatisfied, by my publication 
of this diſcourſe. Nevertheleſs, it is not un- 
likely but that our preſent defenders of Chriſ- 
tianity, viz. the Stebbings * and the Horlers of 
the age, may find out ſomething or other in 
this diſcourſe, (like as in my book, intitled; 
The true Gofpel of Feſus Chriſt afjerted,) to 
ground the imputations of Heatbeniſm and 
Atheiſm upon. Tho' I readily acknowledge, 
it was not at all ſtrange to me to find that 
my neighbour, the reverend Mr. Hor ler, ſhould, 
out of the abundance of his wifticiſins, pre- 
kent the world with the following narrative, 
v. that I have paſſed from Arianiſin to So- 
cinianiſm, and from Socinianiſin to Deiſin, and 
having left Deiſm, I have removed myſelf 
into a very remote you of the univerſe, and 
have taken up my head quarters at the infa- 
mous town of Atheiſm. This, according to 
Mr. Her/er, has been the courſe of my tra- 


vels, if I may be allowed to uſe the ſimili- 
| O 2 tude - 


* See Dr. Stebbing's viſitation charge to the clergy of 
the archdeaconry of Milis; and Mr. Horler's ſermon 


preached before the //i//hire ſociety at Briſtil. 
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tude; and, were I to make another, and x 
farther remove, then, ſurely, the Lord him- 
ſelf would not know where I ſhould ſtop, 
However, the forementioned relation muſt be 
allowed to be a moſt curious piece of hiſtory, 
which is worthy to be tranſmitted to poſteri- 
ty, and which, no doubt, will merit, for the 
wanton hiſtorian, a garniſhed ſtall in ane or 
other of the cathedrals. And, as to the re- 
verend Dr. Stebbing, I have this to obſerve, 
that if he had thought i had offered any 
thing to the world which would not bear be- 
ing reaſoned upon, he was welcome to exa- 
mine it, and to have confuted it, had it been 
in his power; but for him to come ſlily be- 
hind me, with his back-/troke, with his impu- 
tation of Heatheni/m, this, I think, was act- 
ing out of character, as a man of under- 
ſtanding. Heathens, in the eſtimation of the 
multitude, are the mo/? abject of our ſpecies; 
ſee a man funk the loweſt in his underſtanding 
and behaviour, and he is preſently characte- 
rized by the term Heatben, yea, he is a mere 
Heathen. 

The reaſon why I mention this here, is, 
becauſe a very great man has been pleaſed to 
ſay of me, that I am come to perſonal re- 
fexions, with reſpect to Dr. Stebbing, and 
this, I apprehend, was given as a reaſon why 
Dr. Stebbing would have no more to fay upon 
the ſubjeft. And here I beg leave to obſerve, 
that J have gone no farther into perſonal re- 
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flexions, than I was naturally, and almoſt 
mavoidably led by the ſubject before me. 
Thus, for example. Tho' Dr. Stebbing had 
complained to the publick of Mr. Fofter”'s ill 
uſage, in making him a mere Turk, yet he 
made no ſeruple of uſing me in the ſame 
way, by making me a mere Heathen. And, 
as the doing as one would be done by, is a 
beathentſh, as well as a chriſtian maxim, ſo 
from hence I was naturally led to obſerve, 
that its being ſuch, (viz. a rule of action to 
Heathens) might, perhaps, ſet it below Dr. 
Stebbing's notice, ſeeing Heatheniſm is very 
lm in his eſtimation. Again, if ſelling all, 
and giving it to the poor, be, according to 
Dr. Stebbing, neceſſary to conſtitute a diſciple 
of Chriſt, then, ſurely, it was very natural 
for me to obſerve, that, in this particular, 
Dr. Stebbing's conduct, as Chriſt's diſciple, is 
very prepoſterous, as the many church prefer- 
ments he has got in his potleſſion, and con- 
tinues to hold, do plainly demonſtrate, A- 
gain, I obſerved, that the characters of Infi- 
del, Deiſt, Heathen, Sc. may, with as much 
juſineſs and propriety, be fixed upon ofber 
ferjons as upon me, whom yet, Dr. Stebbing 
would not chuſe to treat in this way; and 
this, I acknowledge, was charging the Dr. 
with partzality, but then, this charge I was 
naturally led into, from the ſubject I was 


beating of. For, as I then had in view, and 


Juſt after refered to a ſermon of the biſhop of 


Saliſbury's 
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Saliſbury's, (who is Dr. Stebbing's great friend 
and benefactor) in which“ ſermon the biſhqy 
has aſſerted, that Chriſtianity it as old as th 
creation, and that the goſpel is a republicatin 
of the law of nature, which, according ty 
Dr. Stebbing, is rank Heatheniſm, and is the 
very title of Tindal's book, even that book 
which has made ſo great a noiſe in the world 
and has ſtirred up the wrath and indignation 
of our ſons of thunder, and has led them to 
perſecute its author with hard names, and 
terms of reproach, both living and dead; 
ſay, as the biſhop of Saliſbury had thu 
plainly and publickly expreſſed himſelf, ſo for 
Dr. Stebbing to pats over, in ſilence, ſuch an 
old offender, if it may be called an offence, 
and to ſingle out me to fix the odium cf 
Heatheniſin, &c. upon, this was partialih 
with a witneſs; and this reflexion J was thus 
naturally led into from the ſubject I had then 
in hand. However, Dr. Stebbing has made 
good an old proverb, viz. that one man may 
with more fafety fteal a horſe, than another 
may look over a hedge. The biſhop of 5 
kfoury may take the liberty to ſay that wr! 
is white without incurting any cenſare ; and 
were his lordſhip to ſay that white is black, 
(tho' this ſuppoſition is not to be admitted, 


no doubt but it would be overlooked ; where 
as, 


* See a ſermon preached by Dr. Sherlicke, now lord 
biſhop of Salisbury, at Brw-Church, London, on the 17th 
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as, if I take the liberty to ſay that white is 
white, T muſt be ſtigmatized with the cha- 
raters of Infidel, Heathen, &c. Thus much 
for that great man's remark I now refer to, 
namely, that I am come to perſonal reflexions, 
which, I preſume, are thoſe I have mention- 
ed, elſe I do not know what ſuch a charge 
can be grounded upon. 

To conclude, I obſerve, that as I have, in 
the precedent diſcourſe, treated the ſubject 
under conſideration with plainneſi, fairneſs, 
and freedom, ſo I have done it with this view, 
viz, that the cauſe of truth might be ſerved 
thereby, whether it ſhall be on this, or that 
fide of any queſtion there treated of. Ne- 
vertheleſs, what I have offered, muſt be ſub- 
mitted to the judgment of my readers, 
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APPENDIX, 


CONTAINING 


An Enquiry into this Queſtion, viz. 
Whether the Doctrines of the fu- 
ture Exiſtence of Men, and a 
future Retribution, were plainly 


taught by Moſes and the Prophets. 


either the affirmative, or the negative fide 
of this queſtion ; but only to ſhew, that 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt has declared for 
the former. Th 
It is obſerved, by the writer of the Ad of 
the Apoſtles, that the Sadducees ſaid there is no 
reſurrettion, nor angel, nor ſpirit ; but the 
Phariſees confeſs both, as in Acts xxili. 8. 
Theſe Sadducees thought they had put a very 
P puzzling 


| Do not here take upon me to ſupport 
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puzzling caſe to our Lord, by obſerving, 
that there was a woman who had even 
huſbands, and by querying whoſe wife ſhe 
ſhould be at the reſurrection, ſeeing they all 
had her, as in Mark xii, 18 23. And Ye 


fus anſwering, ſaid nnta them, Do ye not there- 


fore err, becauſe ye know not the ſcripture, 
nor the power of God? as at ver. 24. In this 
anſwer our Lord plainly ſuppoſes, that the 
doctrine of the reſurrection, or at leaſt of 
mens future exiſtence, was taught in the 
ſcriptures, and that the Sadducees ignorance of 
the ſcriptures was, in part, the ground of 
their error in this particular. He likewiſe re- 
ferred them to a paſſage in the writings of 
Moſes, in which the doctrine was taught 
which theſe Sadducees denied (as at verſes 26, 
27.) And as touching the dead that they riſe, 
have ye not read in the book of Moſes, 4 in 


the buſh God ſpake unto him, ſaying, I am the 


God of Abraham, and the God of Iſaac, and 
the God of Facob. He is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living; ye therefore do greatly 
err. Here, I think, it is moſt apparent, 
that in the opinion, and according to the tef- 
timony of TFeſus Chriſt, the Jews were taught 
the doctrine of the reſurrection, or at leaſt 
of mens future exiftence (which, perhaps, 
with them was the fame thing) in the writ- 
ings of Moſes Yea, according to St. Luke (as 
in Luke xx. 37, 38.) our Lord faith, that 
this doctrine was taught by Moſes himſelf. 

| Now 
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Mu that the dead are raiſed, even Moſes 

4 at the buſh, when he called the Lord, 

the God of Abraham, and the God of Jſaac, 

and the God of Facoh. For he is not the God 

of the dead, but of the living, for all live 
unto him. 

But farther, in Luke xvi. 18, to the end 
of the chapter, our Lord gives the following 
relation, or parable, There was a certain rich 
man, which was cloathed in purple and fine 
linen, and fared ſumptuouſly every day. And 
there was a certain beggar named Lazarus, 
which was laid at his gate full of ſores, and 
deſired to be fed with the crumbs which fell 
from the rich man's table: moreover, the dogs 
came and licked his ſores. And it came to paſs 
that the beggar died, and was carried by the 
angels into Abraham's boſom : the rich man alſo 
died, and was buried. And in hell be lift 
up his eyes, being in torment, and feeth Abra- 
bam afar off, and Lazarus in his boſom : and 
be cried, and ſaid, Father Abraham, have 
mercy on me, and jend Lazarus that he may 
dip the tip of his finger in water and cod 
my tongue, for I am tormented in this flame. 
But Abraham ſaid, Son, remember that thou 
in thy life time receivedſt thy good things, and 
likewiſe Lazarus evil things, but now he is 
comforted, and thou art tormented. And be- 
fides all this, between us and you there is a 
great gulf fixed, fo that they which would paſs 
from hence to you, cannot, neither can they paſs 
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zo us, that would come from thence. Then he 


faid, I therefore pray thee, father, that thay 
wilt ſend him to my father's houſe : for I have 


ve brethren, that he may teſtify unto them, 


leſt they alſo come into this place of torment. 
Abraham faith unto him, They have Mes and 
the prophets, let them hear them. And he ſaid 
Nay, father Abraham : but it one went unt 
them from the dead, they will repent . And 
he ſaid unto them, I they hear not Moſes and 
the prophets, neither will they be perſuaded thi 
one roſe from the dead. 

In this parable there are ſeveral things 
which our Lord took an occaſion to acquaint 
his followers with, ſuch as that there will 
be another life after this, in which good men 
will be happy, and bad men miſerable. For 
tho' the rich man is not ſaid to be a bad man, 


nor is Lazarus ſaid to be a good man; yet 


this is plainly ſuppoſed, taking all the other 
| parts 


* It is a doctrine uſually taught by Chriſtians, that 


the damned in hell are ſo intirely given up to fin and 
wickecneſs, that nothing but malice againſt God, and 


their fe:low-creatures, and other vile affections take place 
in them: whereas, in this parable, the rich man in hel 
is repreſented as having great pity and tenderneſs for hs 
brethren upon earth, and that he uſed his utmoſt endea- 
vour to prevent their falling into the ſame condemnation 
with himſelf; which, ſurely, demonſtrate great goo? 
neſs to take place in him. And admitting this to be but 


a parable ; yet, I think, „bat js related in it, with re- 


gard to this matter, i, of much more weight than the 
oppolite popular opinion, el has nothing in nature or 
xcaſon to ſupport it. 
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parts of the parable into the caſe. For when 
the rich man renewed his requeſt, with re- 
card to his five brethren, or rather reaſoned 
with Abraham upon his denying it, he urged 
this reaſon for it, viz. that if one went unto 
them from the dead, they would repent; which 
ſuppoſes that thoſe who ſuffer miſery in ano- 
ther world are bad men, and that repentance 
in this life, is the way to eſcape that miſery z 
both of which, I think, imply that they are 
gad men, who will be happy in another 
world. 

Again, our Lord not only acquainted his 
hearers by this parable, that there would be a 
future ſtate of exiſtence to men, and a future 
retribution ; but alſo, that thoſe doctrines 
were plainly and clearly taught by Moſes 
and the prophets. This, I think, is moſt ap- 
parent from the reaſon which is given, why 
Lazarus ſhould not be ſent from the dead, 
to give warning to the rich man's five bre- 
thren, leſt they alſo fall under the fame 
condemnation with him. The kind office, 
which the rich man deſired that Lazarus 
would perform to his brethren, was plainly 
this, v7/Z.. to acquaint them, that there was 
moſt certainly a life to come, in which good 
men will be happy, and bad men miſerable, 
that ſo thoſe men might be prevailed upon by 
it to repent, and amend their ways, and 
thereby eſcape that miſery. But this requeſt 
was denied, for this reaſon, vig. becauſe thoſe 
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very things were taught them by Moſes and 
the prophets; they have Mojes and the pro- 

hets, let them hear them. The queition 
— is, what thoſe men were to Hear and 
learn from Moſes and the prophets; and the 
anſwer is obvious, if the reaſon aſſigned why 
Lazarus ſhould not be ſent from the dead be 
pertinent, and to the purpoſe, vis. they were to 
hear and learn zho/e very things which Laza- 
rus was to inform them of, and which, if 
attended to, would be ſufficient for their con- 
vickion. This, I fay, muſt be the caſe, if 
the reaſon beforementioned be pertinent, and 
to the purpoſe, Mejes and the prophets mult 
have taught plainly and clearly what this 
meſſenger from the dead was to have ac- 
quainted the rich man's friends of, otherwiſe 
the reaſon urged againſt the ſending ſuch a 
meſſenger would have been ale and triſling. 


This is ſtill more evident from Abraham's 
farther reaſoning upon the caſe, For, when 


the rich man urged, that if ane went from 
the dead they would repent, Abraham repli- 


ed, that if they would not hear, would not 
attend to what was faid to them by Moſes and 


the prophets, neither would they be perſuaded 
though one roſe from the dead; which plainly 
ſuppoſes, that what Moes and the prophets 
had taught, was as plain and evident, and 95 
proper @ foundation for convittion, as di 
thing that could be faid by a meſſenger from 
the dead. They have Moſes and the — 
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let them hear them; for if they hear not Mo- 
fs and the prophets, neither will they be per- 
ſuaded though one roſe from the dead. 

From what I have obſerved, I think, it 
fully appears, that our Lord has declared 
himſelf to be on the affirmative fide of the 
forementioned queſtion. For to ſuppoſe that 
he would put ſuch a reaſon into the mouth of 
Abraham, againſt his ſending Lazarus from 


the dead, which reaſon he knew to be falſe 


in fact, I think, is by no means to be ad- 
mitted. And from hence, I think, one, or 
other of theſe three concluſions will una- 
voidably follow, namely, either, 

Firſt, That thoſe doctrines, v:z. that there 
will be a future ſtate of exiſtence to men, 
and a future retribution, were plainly and 
clearly taught by Moſes and the prophets, as 
our Lord hath maintained. Or elle, 

Secondly, That our Lord Jeſus Chriſt did 
not rightly and truly underſtand Moſes and 
— prophets touching theſe matters. Or 
elſe, | 

Thirdly, That there is, or was another 
Moſes and the prophets, which our Lord 
referred to, who had taught thaſe doctrines 
plainly and clearly; which other Moſes and 
the prophets we are not acquainted with. 

I fay, I think, that one or other of theſe 
conclutions muſt of neceſſity follow from the 
premiſes, or principles before laid down ; and 


therefore, I beg leave humbly to offer it to 
the 
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the conſideration of the reverend Dr. War. 
berton, and all others that particularly in. 
ter eſt themſelves in the forementioned quel. 
tion ; preſuming, that one or other of them 


will clear up this point, 


L 


